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Popular Science 
In and About Honolulu 
San Francisco--Wonder City 
Manila--An Oriental Cues Shop 
Some Vital School Questions 
Cement Covered Houses 


A Study of Taft 


By a Personal Friend 


NE FICTION LIVE LITERATURE 


This Number of the Overland Monthly is Profusely dilustrated and the 
Articles are by the Best Writers in the West. Read “Christian Science.” 





SAN FRANCISCO PRICE 15 CENTS 
































STEVENS--DURYEA 
LIMOUSINES 


can be used throughout the entire season. Windows let in air 
‘and keep out rain and dust when necessary. 

A ride in a STEVENS-DURYEA LIMOUSINE is a tonic for the 
invalid—gives him the reviving and refreshing air of out-doors, 
yet thoroughly protects the physically weak from wind and 
weather. 

Stevens-Duryea Limousine and Touring Cars are most heartily 
endorsed by those who have purchased them. 

Arrange for a demonstration. 





Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street, 
Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, -Mass., U.S.A. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


The Facilities of Tiffany & Co.’s 
Correspondence Department 


The house of Tiffany & Co. was established in 1837. One of the 
first rules of the business was to give unremitting attention to its 
correspondence with customers so as to enable persons living at a 
distance to make purchases under the most favorable conditions 


During the past seventy-one years, the policy thus early established 
has served as a convenience to three generations of Ties & Co.'s 
patrons, and from a very modest beginning the correspondence 
service has developed into one of the most important departments 
of the house 


Men of experience familiar with the extensive stock of Tiffany & 
Co., give their entire time to inquiries. Their knowledge of 
what is most in favor at the moment, assures patrons careful 
and intelligent selections 


All articles offered for sale by Tiffany & Co., whether jewelry, 
silverware, clocks, bronzes, glass, china, decorative pottery, 
enamels, fine stationery, leather goods or other objects, are the 
embodiment of an exacting standard rigidly maintained throughout 
their many departments of art and manufacture 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory references 


The Tiffany & Co. Blue Book, sent upon request, is a compact 
catalogue without illustrations. It contains concise descriptions 
with an alphabetical side index affording quick access to the wide 
range of Tiffany & Co.’s stock, with the prices at which articles 
may be purchased 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do not employ agents 
or sell their wares through other dealers 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York 
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How Much Do You Pay to Keep 
Your Automobile Running P 


Ten Winton Sixes Ran 65,687.4 Miles at an Upkeep 
Cost of $1.00 For Each 4343 Miles 


WINTON 


High-grade automobiles average 3500 miles a 
season, and cost for upkeep—well, inquire of the 
maa who pays the bills. 

Ten Winton Sixes ran 65,687.4 miles in six 
months (up to June 30, 1908), and cost for upkeep 
all told $15.12 1-2. 

That’s 25 cents per month per car. 


Or $1.00 upkeep for each 4343 miles. 


These figures are proved by the sworn reports 
of the ten individual owners of these cars. Glad to 
send you their affidavits if you like. 


Must be an exceptional car to do 4343 miles on 
$1.00 upkeep. 

Winton Six owners think so, because they pay 
the bills. So we are making the same exceptional 
car another year. 

Same high grade quality throughout. Same 48.6 
horse power, six-cylinder motor. Same Eisemann 
magneto. Same carburetor. Same system of lubri- 
cation (one Winton Six ran 242 miles on one quart 
of oil in the Long Island Endurance Test). Same 
cooling system. Same selective, sliding gears. 
Same superb multiple disc clutch. Same springs, 
axles, frame. Same safety auxiliary gasoline tank. 

And the same self-starter. A starter that starts. 
Take your seat, press a button, and the motor runs. 

The Winton Six carries its starting crank in the 
tool box, because it isn’t needed elsewhere. 

Own a Winton Six and end your humiliating 
work of cranking. 


is the price of the 48.6 h. p. Winton Six, the 4018- Miice-on-t cates 
$3000 car. For buyers who want more power, we are making a 60 HORSE 
POWER WINTON SIX, with seven-passenger body and four-speed 


The five-passenger body is new, and the design 
is beautiful. Don’t take the picture as proof, but 
see the car itself. 

Then ride in the Winton Six. That’s convinc- 
ing. Quietest motor you ever saw. Sweeter thaa 
electricity, flexible as steam, and wonderful on hills. 
Makes hitherto bothersome grades ashamed of them- 
selves. Cuts down gear changing, because it goes 
through traffic and up the hills on high gear. Saves 
gasoline, wear and tear, tires, and patience. 


These are six-cylinder times. 

And you haven’t even the excuse of higher first 
cost to deny yourself the best there is in automo- 
biles; because the Winton Six sells at $3000, and 
represents a saving on first cost and on after-cost 
(upkeep)—a substantial saving that no business 
man, however wealthy, can afford to disregard. 


Our complete and unusual catalog is ready. 
Throws new light on six-cylinder cars, and is worth 
the time of any man or woman who reads it. Also let 
us send a booklet detailing our $2500 prize plan to 
benefit owners. 


Drop us a line today. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Winton branch houses in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. Winton 


agencies in all important places. 


transmission. This car will be ready for early fall delivery and will sell at 
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FRANKLIN 
Automobiles 


All Franklins are free from 
the bulk and complication of 
water-cooling and have been 
from the start (seven years — 
ago). Therefore Franklins are 
lighter and simpler. And they 
are free from the extravagant 
using-cost that makes all heavy 
automobiles unreasonably ex- 
pensive to own. 


Consolidated Motor Car Company 


402-4-6 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 3910 S. G. CHAPMAN, Manager 
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The Oil You Can 
Feel 
At The Crank 


The slightest “feel” of the crank proves 
the perfection of ZEROLENE Auto 
Lubricating Oil. There is no carbon de- 
posit to foul the cylinders and spark- 
plugs; no possibility of anything but per- 
fect lubrication in any gasoline engine, 
regardless of type. 


og TERDLENE Oi 
“TEROLEN Lubricating UJ 


differs from all other oils in being non-carbonizing, and in ‘‘ working” 
with uniform certainty under all conditions. ZEROLENE is the only 
oil with these characteristics, and is produced in only one place in 
“4 the world. 
\ om Put up in sealed cans with patent spout that cannot be refilled. Also 
AME = in barrels for garage trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


_ STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


— (Incorporated) 














Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enabie us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it h- : become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 
an on — F. - —_ Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
selected list of publi 4h tha mn ioe clean We operate the most complete engraving 
ianaae publications than any other and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 

° day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 

We aim to give prompt and _ intelligent back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
Service at the lowest price consistent with deliver an order of any sizeof engraving within 
g00d work. 24 hours after receiving copy 
Write us about it. Send stamp for book- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


“re CLARK baINTINESS. 


United States Press Glipping Bureau MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


i ARTISTS= y 
142 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Il. S=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
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BORDEN’S 


PIONEER 
BRAND 


Evaporated win 


(Unsweetened ) 


Meets Every Requirement for 

Pure, Rich Milk or Cream. 

} Convenient—Economical. 
Send for Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
| “Leaders of Quality” is 
HW Est. 1857 NEW YORK ff 








A Song of Aut 
and Other Poems 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” 





A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
won aresisian ” GIVEN 


These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and bydasts atthe sides, 

x The straps are arranged 

Wewishto over the shoulders fasten 
introduce ing to the beltin the back. 
Home ey Two large pockets are a 
TALK j useful feature, The sleeve 
to Z protectors extend from 
you wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We XE ._ modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send * \mussingit. Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
Tax for for a bathing cap;the 

j apron and sleeve pro- 
tectors require 54 
yds. of 36-in. material 
and 3% yd. forthecap. 
You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
fer, given to all new 
subscribers to Home 











E WILL teach you to be an Expert Traveling Salesman 
by mailin eight weeks and assist you to secure a posi- 
tion with a reliable firm. We have scores of calls for 

Salesmen from leading firms all over. the United States, 
and are daily placing our graduates in positions. Sales- 
manship is the most lucrative, easiest, pleasant profession in 


> * 
OODS a SELLS THEM. reo 
: sub- Me scene TaLk, Remember 
ALESMAN cies 
om: Home [atk is a 32 
. R ‘ 


page, beautifully il- 
lustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 
latest music com- 
positions areprint- 
ed each month; 


the world; besides a good salesman is never affected by 
strikes or hard times and is always sure of a good position 
because he produces the business that keeps the wheels of by Marie Helen 
commerce turning. Why not be a producer? The man King, stories of 
they cannot get along without, and instead of being content- : interest, Hints 
ed with poorly paid, hard, and dirty work, earn a big sal- AZ : : MEM for Housekeep- 
ary. If you want to enter this highly honorable and : ice and Satine 
lucrative profession, write for our free catalog. ‘“‘A Knight Iuabla iteiin 
of the Grip,” and testimonials from scores of men whom vo ° 


we have recently placed in good positions. ~ ; ; 
Address Dept. 130 HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


National Salesman’s Training Assoclation, 
Chicago, I11.; Kansas City, Mo.; or Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write nearest office. 


Th Berlitz School 


of Languages 


2531 Washington St., near Fillmore, San Francisco. 


latest New York 
& Paris fashions 




















The Chief of the Tribe 
of the Ghourki 


300 Branch Schools in the principal cities of Amer- 
ica and Europe. Private and class instruction. 
Competent native teachers. Send for circular. 


Wants to send you that peculiar little brown 
book called The Ghourki for at least one 


- year. Twenty-five cents is all he asks, and 
W ha t, S Cc h re) @) j 9? if you don’t like the magazine, you won’t be 
. out much. 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 





The Ghourki is published twelve times a 


- ‘ } in the Chief’s own print shop, and it 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State eee 
Mad chadiash alltion: contains the sayings of the Chief and some 


American School and College Agency —— 
384,41 Park Rew, New Yerk, or 384, 315 Dearbern St, Chicage Moocha Saba, one of the Chief’s satelites, 


The Hamlin School : 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Miss Hamlin announces the re-opening of the 
School August 10th. It is accredited by the Califor- 
nia Universities and by Eastern colleges. It offers 
special courses of study and those leading to a 
School diploma, with courses for High School grad- 
— ‘, and those who have left school, with lectures 
9y professors from the University of California 
and elsewhere. 
asses in Instrumental and Vocal Music, in 
tawing and Painting, are also formed, and facili- 
‘les are offered for horse-back riding, lawn tennis, 
asket ball, ete. For particulars, address 

“ISS HAMLIN, 2230 Pacific ave., San Francisco. 











*“T’d rather go to church than to go to 
Hell, but I don’t have to go either place.” 


He says lots more things, a good many of 
which are printed in The Ghourki. Remem- 
ber, 25 cents will do the work. It’s worth 
the price to be in good company. 


THE CHIEF OF THE TRIBE 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

















Iver that 
Gives | "yyy QO yiipeet 
Lasting } ate SS 
Satisfaction ‘ay inegy 

vA ESTABLISHED 1846. 
The pleasure that is : 
taken in the refined’ 
lines of beauty and 
dignified designs, the 
assurance of worth and 


long wear which is given Ve Millions of: people all over the 
hence aaian AS world are using SOZODONT 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. \ ’ a ™ ©6©because of its genuine value as a 


cleanser and preserver of the teeth 


“Yy, 


place this ware on a higher plane 


than ordinary silver plate. Reputa- \ /p/ d ° ; ic for th 
tion for long wear has won for itthetitle i and antiseptic tonic ior © gums 


“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ \§f/j and mouth. Our pamphlet “The 
tes at dee ‘Care of the Teeth” will interest 
“ke those who have good teeth and 


(International Silver Co., Successor. ) 





Meriden Silver Polish, the“ Silver Polish that Cleans.” 


“e 


want to keep them so. 








TAFT & PENNOYER 


IMPORTER OF 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY, FOOTWEAR, 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE ART GOODS, DRA- 
PERIES AND MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 





BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 850 
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THE ENTRANCE TO BOHEMIAN GROVE, FROM CAMP VACATION. A BEAUTIFUL SPOT 
IN PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA. 














LUTHER BURBANK, THE CALIFORNIA PLANT WIZARD, AND HIS THORNLESS CAOC- 
TUS. FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 





SEPTEMBER, 


1908 











THE SKYSCRAPERS ARE CROWDING ONE ANOTHER IN THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO. 


CONCERNING SAN FRANCISCO 


BY T. B. WILSON 


THE historian 


P HEN 
Y writes of the rehabili- 
tation of San Fran- 


cisco his work will 
not be well done if he 
fails to feel that every 
one of the structures 
stands for a distinct 
individuality in the heroism and stability 
of character that reflects the “stuff” of 
which the men are made who stood upon 
the ruins of the old city while they were 
yet wrapped in fire and smoke and planned 
for a greater and stronger metropolis. 
Only yesterday, so to speak, San Fran- 
cisco was not. Its former self lay dead 
in its own ashes. Today the work of its 
rebuilding represents more than $100,- 


000,000 in business structures, and the 
same progress is still forceful, showing no 
signs of fatigue or hesitation. Already 
the new city is a marvel and a wonder in 
steel and concrete and stone and brick, 
whose combination is wrought into a 
veritable palace of commercial energy 
and activity, and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of each of them, aS no one 
could escape observing, are the. plainness 
of the outward architectural design and 
the richness of the ornamentation and 
finishings within. 

This does not mean that the new city 
is composed of long lines of stiff and uni- 
form structures, separated by dark can- 
yons called streets. On the contrary 
their elevation ranges from eight to fif- 























SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY. THE METROPOLIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. ONE 
OF THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURES IN MODERN SAN FRANCISCO. 





CONCERNING SAN FRANCISCO. 


teen or more stories in height, with each 
building presenting an individuality dis- 
tinctively its own, but as a whole or in- 
dividually they suggest the independence 
of separateness and the strength of unity. 
In this respect more particularly the new 
San Francisco is unlike any other city in 
the world and what is still more is the 
impression the stranger gets of the ele- 
ments-defying solidity of the structures, 





SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY. 
CISCO BUILDING. 
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whatever their elevation or foundation 
frontage may be. Upon closer examina- 
tion it will be found that the muscle of 
labor and the skill of mechanical art 
have been honest and conscientious in the 
performance of duty. The rehabilita- 
tion of the city has gone forward on lines 
of community harmony energy and plenty 
of local and foreign financial backing. 
And it has been observed all along that in 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF SAN FRAN- 
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all instances a business was waiting to oc- 
cupy the new structure the moment it was 
ready to receive goods and wares. 

What is in the future for San Francisco 
is not so much of a problem as some may 
suppose.. The new _ business blocks, 
which represent a permanent investment 
of over $100,000,000, merely indicate 
what shall follow from year to year. 
Mighty and inspiring as they are, the 
commercial and financial demands of the 
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requirement of the city’s commercial ex- 
pansion, hence there need be no fear that 
there will be a cessation in the building 
movement in the near or distant future. 
In fact, he who will acquaint himself with 
the reasons why future commercial and 
industrial greatness for San Francisco is 
inevitable will find no reason for pessi- 
mism or discouragement, and he who is 
protesting that the present construction 
of mammoth business houses is too active 








SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY. A QUIET DAY ON THE FLOOD BUILDING GORE. 
THIS IMMENSE STRUCTURE WAS ENTIRELY REMODELED AFTER THE FIRE, AND IS 


NOW RAILROAD HEADQUARTERS. 


new city are by no means satisfied. To- 
morrow and tomorrow. and tomorrow will 
bring new requirements for the steady ex- 
panding trade and traffic and they must 
and will be met to the uttermost of their 
needs and these new needs will be met 
with buildings and conveniences that cor- 
respond to those that have already set the 
pace for the new city. This assurance is 
all that capital needs to seek employ- 
ment in business structures to meet every 


and upon a too extended scale for pru- 
dent investment is not in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, nor is he in touch 
with the incoming demands of trade and 
commerce the world over that the new 
San Francisco shall be a greater city in 
every way than was the old. 

The site of San Francisco occupies a 
commanding position in the natural trade 
currents between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent and between the Atlantic and Pa- 











SAN FRANCISCO—WONDER CITY. 





THE RELIEF HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM, 


ERECTED OUT OF THE FUNDS SUBSCRIBED BY THE GENEROUS PEOPLE FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD BY THE SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF AND RED CROSS FUNDS CORPORATION, 


cific coasts and of the vast territory lying 
between. And not only so, but San Fran- 
cisco is by nature the one point on the 
Pacific slope for the accumulation and 
distribution of the commerce passing 
along these trade currents to the markets 
of the Orient and Occident and of the 
and South 
America. These are facts, and in view 
of their present and future demands 
upon San Francisco it is foolish jo say 
that the more than $100,000,000 now in- 
vested in business structures in the new 
San Francisco will not have to be dupli- 
cated to meet coming requirements of 
commerce. The millions of dollars that 
have been invested in new business struc- 


coast country of Central 


tures during the last year and a half may 
be said to be the advance guard of still 
greater volumes of money seeking per- 
manent and profitable investment, and 
that the scores of new buildings stand 
as models and patterns in stability, archi- 
tecture and dimensions for the scores that 
are to come—to come to meet the de- 
mands of new enterprises. Thus is the 
new San Francisco building wisely and 
well, and when the new city has’ become 
an old city with a population of a million 
or more people, it’ will, as at its begin- 
ning, be a city noted for great business 
structures of types that suggest only 
stability, | permanency, architectural 
beauty and convenience. 











THE NEW SKYLINE HAS ENTIRELY REPLACED BROKEN CHIMNEYS AND DESOLATE 
REMNANTS OF BUILDING, FIRE-SCARRED AND BaTTERED WALLS. 
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The fact that Eastern and foreign capi- 
tal is seeking investment in new struc- 
tures in San Francisco, and not only in 
buildings but in commercial and indus- 
trial transportation enterprises, should 
satisfy the most dyspeptic of pessimists 
that great as the new San Francisco is, 
there will be a greater and a still greater 
upon the ruins of the old San Francisco. 
The accompanying cuts of the elevations 
of some of the new business structures, 
magnificent and stately and solid as they 
are, may be called specimens of what 
greater new San Francisco will be com- 
posed. This must come to pass, because 
there is a demand from the commerce of 
the world for a greater San Francisco, 
and back of the demand there is a com- 
mercial necessity and back of the com- 
mercial necessity are capital, energy and 
business foresight. The impression pre- 
vails in some outside localities that dur- 
ing the rehabilitation of the city, or at 
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least until quite recently, no great activity 
in business circles was to be expected. 
Such talk is not only absurd, but almost 
idiotic. More than 100,000 travelers 
and suburban residents enter the city or 
depart from it every day, and it is safe 
to say that not two per cent of this great 
army comes for sight-seeing. Most of 
them are in business in the city but re- 
side in the bay or peninsula towns. As a 
matter of fact, the surprising thing is 
that the partial destruction of the city 
hindered business transactions for so 
short a time, and how quickly commerce 
improvised temporary building. But the 
greatest of all surprises is the rapidity 
of the work of rehabilitation, as is evi- 
denced in the expenditure of more than 
$100,000,000 already upon new business 
buildings—buildings that stand as the 
equal in all respects to the very best in 
any city of importance in any part of the 
world. 





LOVE 


BY EMMA PLAYTER 


SEABURY 


Love is the essence of diviner things, 
Giving as sunshine gives, self-undefiled, 
With all the faith of any trusting child; 
The thrill and energy of all the springs. 
The madrigals of all the larks it sings, 
The nightingale’s sweet ecstacy beguiled ; 
The streamlet’s plash, the river’s song, and wild 
Its passion in the ocean’s tumult rings. 


It knows no time, eternity it claims, 
It knows no space, illimited its span, 
It links soul unto soul across the spheres ; 
Through all the conflicts of our life it flames, 
Unwavering in the restless soul of man, 
Undimmed, immortal, in the flight of years. 





POSSIBILITIES OF GRAPE CULTURE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


BY T. B. WILSON 





The welfare of California is so interwoven with two great industries that we 
cannot contemplate the State’s phenomenal prosperity in the past, and its won- 
derful present development, without giving credit to mining and viticulture for the 
prodigious activities and achievements of the California people. Since its earliest 
history, when the old padres of the Catholic Church planted the vine.it has been 
a source not only of immense wealth to the State but it must be admitted that it 
has stimulated this wonderful people to great deeds. Mining came in the nick of 
time, and supplied the solid backing to the creative genius and nervous strength and 
imagination of the Californian. Remove the inspiration of the vine and its pro- 
ducts, and California becomes a narrow-minded, sordid, money-grubbing mass of 
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HE POSSIBILITIES 

of California as a 

wine-producing State 

are being studied by 

both capital and labor, 

and the closer they 

are weighed and 

measured, the more 

good judgment is inclined toward their 

development to their uttermost. This 

comes partly from the fact that however 

much grape culture may be extended, it 

would not diminish the acreage already 

producing grains, fruits and vegetables, 

and partly from the fact that the hill 

soils of California are peculiarly adapted 

to grape farming, and their cultivation 

would add materially to the general agri- 

cultural wealth of the State. While not 

a few would encourage the production of 

native wines as an aid to temperance in 

that it would gradually take the place of 

the more spirituous products of grain, 

and thus in a great measure prevent in- 

toxication, the spirit that is just now 

irousing the public to a higher apprecia- 

‘ion of California’s possibilities in the di- 

rection of expanding the grape-producing 

lustry is largely, if not altogether, com- 
ercialism. 


It is not surprising that both capital 


and labor should at least give careful con- 
sideration to an industry that promises 
so much to each. To labor having a little 
means to start with, the promise is stead- 
ily increasing annual remuneration and a 
steadily increasing value of the acres un- 
der cultivation. To capital, the promise 
is profitable employment in conducting the 
processes of development from the local 
vineyard to the markets of the world, 
where it is offered as a finished product. 
Thus, while the objective point of the 
movement to swell the output of Califor- 
nia grape products is essentially without 
sentiment or any more ethics than is de- 
manded to support high business integ- 
rity, there would follow, it is claimed, a 
wholesome and _ substantial influence 
among all classes to substitute native 
wines for spirituous liquors as a beverage. 
However, it is not intended that this ar- 
ticle shall deal with the “liquor ques- 
tion,” so-called, nor with the innate desire 
of man, which he has manifested in a 
most pronounced way in all ages and in 
all climates, to use stimulating beverages. 
The creation of a new race of people 
without the appetites of human nature is 
not the purpose in hand. 
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The question is now the same as it was 
when the territory was organized as a 
political ‘and _ social commonwealth: 
“What is best for California?” Nor will 
the time ever come when new events that 
are born of fresh demands will not have 
occasion to ask the same question of the 
people into whose hands the Eternal Pur- 
pose commits the destiny of California 
from generation to generation. Although 
the mineral wealth of California is very 
great and not to be considered lightly, it 
is essentially an agricultural State and 
in ground products lie its greatest possi- 
bilities for permanent investment and re- 
munerative industry ; and the only wonder 
is that viticulture, whose possibilities far 
exceed those of any other promise the soil 
and climate guarantee, has had so little 
attention. Very true, there are probably 


250,000 acres of California land devoted 
to grape culture giving an annual wine 
and brandy and raisin output value of 
some $25,000,000, but the acreage that is 
as well adapted to grape culture as the 
best in France and Italy is capable of 
producing grapes and their products to a 


market value of fully $200,000,000 a year, 
to say nothing of the increase in the popu- 
lation of the State that the cultivation of 
these vast areas of now idle land would 
necessarily cause, and what California is 
very much in need of is an influx of in- 
dustrious tillers of the soil. In fact, Cali- 
fornia needs expansion in population and 
in every line of commercial, industrial and 
agricultural occupation, and all this would 
come if we first, and then others, had a 
higher appreciation of the promises of 
wealth and comfort that are held out by 
these areas of idle grape lands. 
Objections are raised in some quarters 
to the encouragement of expansion of viti- 
culture upon ethical grounds, but all that 
is very far-fetched. If there be valid ob- 
jections to the cultivation of the grape 
because much of it goes to produce wines 
and brandies, there are equally valid ob- 
jections to the cultivation of all other 
kinds of fruits, notably apples, peaches 
and berries, for they all contribute to the 
volume of intoxicants. And if danger of 
intemperance lurks in fermented or dis- 
tilled fruits, how much more lurks in 
corn, barley, rye, wheat and other bread 
grains? It is not the fault of fruits or 
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grains that men cultivate intemperate 
habits, nor is it either consistent or logical 
to urge the abolition of grain or fruit rais- 
ing because they possess qualities that may 
be perverted to man’s injury. But the 
commercial rather than the ethical side 
of viticulture is just now under consid- 
eration. What is best for the material— 
the upbuilding of the agricultural inter- 
ests of California is the question. Is. it 
worth California’s while to encourage the 
expansion of grape culture and wine pro- 
duction until the annual output is swelled 
in value from the present income of $25,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000? It is at its last 
analysis a question of dwarfing or ex- 
panding the agricultural products of Cali- 
fornia. It is not a matter of sentiment or 
poetry or idealism. It means the opening 
of this wealth-producing agency and 
avenue—grape culture—to the limit of its 
possibilities, or the condemnation of all 
effort in that direction. 

The California Promotion Committee 
is doing a mighty work in the direction 
of acquainting the people of not only 
this but of all countries with the mar- 
velous advantages California offers to 
homeseekers and to the industrious of all 
laudable occupations, and tons of care- 
fully prepared and truthful printed dis- 
criptive matter and data are being dis- 
tributed all over the civilized world for 
the information of people everywhere. 
And very wisely the Committee is putting 
the agricultural possibilities of the state 
first and foremost in presenting the ad- 
vantages which it possesses in the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, nearness to mar- 
‘kets and healthfulness of climate. This 
committee was organized and is main- 
tained to further the business interests 
of California upon lines of commerce, 
industry and agriculture and to pre- 
sent facts and future possibilities. 
Would it be consistent or sensible in the 
committee to withhold facts concerning 
the productiveness of the soil of the state 
as to any given product on sentimental 
or ethical grounds? But it is upon such 
grounds that opposition to grape culture 
and wine manufacture rests. Figures 
and statements that have been made con- 
cerning the possibilities of viticulture in 
California are not denied by anyone. 
Nor does anyone deny that if the lands 
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in California congenial to grape raising 
were under cultivation the volume of in- 
come from agricultural pursuits would be 
increased by at least $200,000,000, if not 
more, a year. 

The United States, with its annual out- 
put of some 40,000,000 gallons of wine, 
ranks tenth in the list of wine producing 
countries, the total for the world being 
over three and a half billion gallons, of 
which 70 per cent. is produced in France, 
Italy and Spain. It is conceded that the 
strictly grape soil of California is capa- 
ble of giving an annual production of a 
billion gallons of superior wine to say 
nothing of grapes converted into raisins 
and brandy. Such a volume of produc- 
tion would make California rank second 
only to France—to the whole of France— 
whose agriculturalists are investors in 
foreign national and corporation securi- 
ties in amounts aggregating about $1,- 
500,000,000 practically all of which rep- 
resents profits from grape culture. If 
grape culture in California were on a 
scale that would produce such results and 
should be at the expense of the grain, 
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grass, fruit and vegetable industry, ob- 
jection, and valid objection, might be 
raised, but it would not diminish the vol- 
ume of those products at all. In fact 
it would create a new home consumption 
market for all such produce—necessarily 
so because of the additional hundreds of 
thousands of grape culturalists that the 
new industry would call to the state. 

From every viewpoint, therefore, only 
an increase in the population of Califor- 
nia, an increase in the acres of land under 
cultivation, an increase in the home de 
mand for farm and orchard products and 
goods and wares of all kinds, and an in- 
crease of $200,000,000 in the value of 
the state’s annual commerce from soil cul- 
tivation would result. In view of these 
facts it would seem like blindness, if not 
rank stupidity, to discourage the develop- 
ment of the culture of the grape and its 
various protlucts. As has already been 
pointed out, California is essentially an 
agricultural state and it would be a crime 
to hinder or retard the growth of any 
branch of soil tilling on _ sentimental 
grounds. 


LUCRECE 


BY ARTHUR POWELL 


Disgust has held me the long day through; 
Bicker and barter, the clink of coin, 
Have whelmed and dizzied my finer sense; 
But now, as star-glint and twilight join 
To garb with glamor the common view— 
Now, with one laugh, I may shake off care, 
Forget the sordid, put ills to flight; 
For, ah! Lucrece of the murky hair, 
I drown myself in thine eyes to-night! 


The frowns of Jove and the vented hate 


Of the Three are naught. 


Fault, fleck and flaw 


Are lost in the moon-lit, gemmed immense ; 
I am over Jove by a loftier law, 
And lord supreme of a higher estate. 
Fame, with her gold-lipped trumpet’s blare, 
Shall vainly challenge Love’s gentler might; 
For, ah! Lucrece of the murky hair, 
I drown myself in thine eyes to-night! 





~BY Kensell Rossiter 


Death Val- 
ley, north of the Fun- 
eral Range, south of 
the Kawich Moun- 
tains, is a land that 
is wholly desolate. 

When a_ country 
reaches a certain 
point of desolation; when it has passed 
beyond the semi-arid stage; when it dips 
again into that primitive evolution begun 
millions of years ago, then that country 
becomes at once alien, wonderful, beauti- 
ful, horrible. Wonderful in the tinted 
atmosphere of the strange southland, 
beautiful in the painted rock ledges of 
the morning and evening glow, formid- 
able, horrible in the unbroken silence that 
God has flung far on the southwestern 
desert. And yet there are those who love 
it, and for them the mirage will trace 
the outline of all the world; for them one 
star reflected in the stagnant water-hole 
is barter for every ounce of gold in the 
hills. 
Is it strange, then, that, after one has 
served his apprenticeship with a moulder 
of thought so subtle as one of nature’s 


great hiding places—the desert, his soul 
should gather and absorb the wonderful 
stillness that is there? He becomes a 
part of the solitude, a part even of the 
great stillness. He cannot throw it off; 
he would not if he could. His silence is 
as natural as deep breathing, and if our 
lives have taken on an unnatural trend 
the desert will show where it began. 
There are some men who cannot bear, 
even for a few hours, to be alone with 
that vast silence. The desert has a way 
of closing in upon a man and of holding 
him in its mystical grasp till there is no 
doubt—for him it holds naught but ter- 
ror. The ranchmen know, for they live 
on the edge of that silence, but the pros- 
pector goes farther back, and verily do 
we understand what he means when he 
says “it is a country that men are afraid 
of.” 

Close to the rim of the canon, down 
the long line of sheer cliff walls we fol- 
lowed; watching the shadows creep low 
on the mountain, while our eyes filled 
with the elusive lights of the closing day. 
The old prospector led, walking by the 
side of his horse; the Doctor and I rode 
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together, while three of the cowboys from 
the Naravise Draw trailed along, some- 
times in the rear, ever alert, ever watchful. 
We had penetrated for a little distance 
into that strange land, into that country 
that men are afraid of. 

The Doctor was elated because he had 
obtained data to complete important re- 
search work; I was content because I had 
seen the naked soul of the desert; but the 
cowboys were enthusiastically atune be- 
cause on the morrow they would reach 
civilization. Our guide alone remained 
unchanged, unmoved. 

“We'll camp here,” he said. 

“Water?” questioned the Doctor. 

Far across the canyon another line of 
perpendicular wall shot out from the sand. 

“Do you see that white streak against 
the gray rock wall?” asked the prospec- 
tor. 

We looked. 

“That is a quartz vein,” he explained, 
“and there is the only spring that I know 
of in a day’s journey.” 

‘The cowboys began to uncoil their sad- 
dle ropes and loop them together. 

“Cannot we get into the canyon and go 
across ?” suggested the Doctor. 

The old man shook his head. “There is 
no way—the wall is sheer all along.” 

“It’s about half a mile?” I asked. 

“Tt’s more’n a mile,” emphasized Hick- 
ory, who had been drawing lots with his 
partner and had lost. 

“Tt’s a little more than two miles,” cor- 
rected our guide. 

Hickory allowed himself to be roped; 
then he understood that it was for this he 
had been drawing lots. Gently we lowered 
him over the eighty or ninety feet of sheer 
drop to the bed of the canyon. The rope 
came back, and we lowered the canteens. 

While the others attended to the horses 
and made camp, the Doctor and I sat on 
the edge of the rim rock. There is some- 
thing peculiarly fascinating in watching 
a man creep over the desert in the even- 
ing light, and we watched Hickory go 
further into the gloom till the last sun’s 
ravs flashed from his canteens. A half 
hour must have passed before he reached 
the quartz vein. It was very still; then 
’ suddenly we heard a voice, clear and dis- 
tinct: “Some fossils here and some shell- 
rock. Shall I bring ’em?” it said. 
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Instantly the Doctor scrambled to his 
feet ; they would help in his work; he put 


‘his hands to his mouth while Hickory’s 


companions smiled covertly. “Bring them 
by all means,” he shouted. 

In a moment the answer came: “Talk 
louder—I can’t hear,” and this time the 
cowboys suppressed a laugh. 

The Doctor braced himself; he grew red 
in the face. “Bring—them—by—all— 
means,” he shouted again. 

Sandy and Fountain roared with laugh- 
ter, and even the Prospector smiled indul- 
gently. The Doctor braced for a third 
effort. The cowboys held their breath. It 
was one of those times when, instinctive- 
ly, I felt reluctant to aid my friend. Then 
the prospector touched him on the shoul- 
der. 

“Hickory’s trying to fool us,” he said. 

“How so?” asked the Doctor, im- 
patiently. 

“Well, he had a little help from the 
canyon wall,” resymed the other. “It’s 
one of those things in the desert we don’t 
entirely account for. If a man stands 
over by the spring and speaks above a 
whisper, you can hear him where we are 
now.” 

“But you said it was two miles away!” 

“T said it was more than two miles, but 
the strange thing about it is that if you 
are a little above or below here, or down 
in the canyon, the sound of the voice will 
pass unheard till it strikes on this rock 
wall.” 

“Tt’s incredible,” insisted the Doctor. 

“You heard it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but és 

“But it doesn’t work both ways—no, I 
know it doesn’t,” explained the prospec- 
tor. “You can stand here and shout as 
loud as the Lord will let you, and it will 
never reach the other side. Sometime 
I’ll tell you how we came to know of it.” 

It seemed but a few moments till Hick- 
ory again stood beneath the ledge with 
the canteens. We pulled them up; low- 
ered the rope again and raised him inch 
by inch to the rim of the canyon. 

When our simple meal was over and the 
blankets spread, I reminded the prospec- 
tor of his story. He did not respond, but 
gazed steadily out across the canyon. We 
lounged for some minutes in the gather- 
ing gloom, when suddenly the prospector 
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sat upright, twisted his saddle under him 
for a pillow and leaned back. 


“It was a good many years ago,” he be- 


gan, “that Colonel Rivers ranched to the 
South. I knew the Colonel well in those 
days, for he came from the same part of 
New England as I did. In eighty-two he 
settled in the Naravise country, he and his 
little daughter Verna. She was a tot of 
ten then, and I can remember now, when 
I used to come down from the hills Sun- 
days to see the Colonel, how she would run 
to meet me, and say: ‘Uncle Jim, you are 
very, very late.’ She was just the pretti- 
est thing I ever knew, and sometimes when 
the Colonel had tucked her away in her 
little bed he’d take me in to see her. Then 
he’d close the door softly and say: ‘Jim, 
was there ever another little Verna like 
mine?’ I don’t think there was, and when 
I’d see her ride out with the boys on her 
little pinto pony, I just kept watching her 
till she was out of sight. 

“Well, I don’t know just where the next 
seven years went, but when a man keeps 
busy he doesn’t notice. During that time 
the Colonel had done well with his ranch, 


and Verna had grown seven years prettier 


than she was before. She could do about 
anything on the range as well as a man, 
and at homes he did things a little better 
than any woman I ever knew. 

“Qne evening after supper we wefe 
sitting on the porch. I had just come 
down from the hills. The Colonel was 
smoking his long pipe, and Verna was 
making something with her sewing; she 
could make anything, and it always puz- 
zled me where she learned. 

“The Colonel moved his chair towards 
mine. ‘Jim,’ said he, ‘do you ever strike 
anything back in those hills?” 

“¢T haven’t struck a great deal,’ I ad- 
mitted. 

“ “What makes you stay with it?’ 

** *Tt’s a quiet place,’ I argued. 

“He drew his chair closer. ‘Look here, 
Jim, why don’t you start in with cattle. 
There’s money in cattle.’ 

-  “*T don’t want money. I did when I 
started out; it’s different now,’ I told 
him. 

“What do you look for, 
asked. 

“ “Gold!” 

“Well, gold’s money, isn’t it?’ 


then?’ he 
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“ *Tt’s when men fight for it back in the 
cities, but out here : 

“Father, interrupted Verna, ‘perhaps 
Uncle Jim finds something better than 
gold back in those hills.’ 

“*Perhaps,’ agreed the Colonel. He 
glanced sidewise at me. ‘Jim,’ said he, 
‘we’re going to have a visitor at the ranch. 
He’s the son of an old friend of ours in 
the East.. I reckon the School of Mines 
back there ‘isn’t as healthy for a young 
fellow as the one here in the open; it sort 
of knocked him out, so we’ve asked him 
here to spend the summer and get rested 
up.’ 

“<Perhaps you'll take him prospecting 
sometime, Uncle Jim,’ put in Verna. 

“<T’ve an idea,’ went on the Colonel, 
with a sly wink at me, ‘that Graydon and 
Verna got to be pretty good friends when 
we went East last winter, but he’s a man’s 
man, and I reckon you’ll have to show him 
the hills. I don’t like it over there—it 
makes me blue.’ 

“<That’s because you’re a cattle man 
and don’t understand my hills,’ I replied. 

“Well, have it your own way,’ laughed 
the Colonel. ‘But, seriously, Jim, I’d like 
to get you interested in cattle because 
well, it’s a new country down here, and 
it’s the fellows that get in first that are 
going to come out ahead. Besides, I'd 
like to see a group of men in this end of 
the country that could put their foot down 
on these town men. A man who hangs 
around a saloon hangs around his ranch 
about the same way. They’re getting a 
few towns southeast now, and there are 
a few men like that in every town. I 
don’t trust that kind ; it’s too damned easy 
for them to mistake another man’s cattle 
for their own. Do you ever meet them in 
the hills?” 

“ “Yes,” said I, ‘but that kind don’t get 
back far—they are afraid of the hills.’ 

“It was sometime before I again came 
down from the hills. The Colonel was on 
the porch, and came forward as I ap- 
proached ; but he did not greet me in his 
old brisk way. 

“Has anything gone wrong?’ I asked. 

“ ‘When did you get in?’ he returned. 

“ “Just now, this evening.’ 

“<Jim,’ said he, gravely, ‘I’ve got a life 
on my hands—but I'll tell you all about 
it.’ 
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“The Colonel leaned against the arm of 
his chair. ‘Graydon came a few days af- 
ter you left,’ he said slowly. “The follow- 
ing Sunday we rode over to the Delno out- 
fit. I figured on buying his calves with 
a ten per cent cut, but Delno wasn’t 
ready, and we had to wait. 

“Verna and Graydon were gone all 
that day on their horses. They didn’t say 
anything to me till Tuesday, when we got 
back to the home ranch, then Graydon 
told me they thought they’d run on to a 
beryl deposit.’ 

“Where? I asked. 

“In Sunk Canyon. He wanted me to 
go up there with him, but I couldn’t get 
away then. Well, that fellow started out 
alone. I should have known better than 
to let him go, but we rigged him out for 
water and four or five days’ grub, and I 
told him I’d be up before then to see if 
he’d found anything. We went; Verna 
rode with me to show me the place. He 
had dug a great hole near the canyon 
wall, and there were indications of beryl. 
Then we stumbled on a note: 


“<‘There is nothing here; I have gone 
further into the hills. 
“GEORGE GRAYDON.” 


“The Colonel’s voice broke. ‘Jim, 
we've tried every means to follow him; 
that was five weeks ago and we haven’t 
had a trace of him yet.’ 

“Was that all the water he had?’ I 
asked. 

“ “Every drop.’ 

“The desert’s got him then,’ said I. 

“The Colonel moved his head slowly. 
‘We’ve given him up,’ he said, ‘given him 
up, all except that little girl, she still in- 
sists that he is alive somewhere. I be- 
lieve she’d go back in those hills now, 
and look for him, if I’d let her, she’s so 
sure she could find him. It’s: pretty 
hard, Jim, pretty hard.’ 

“T didn’t see Verna that evening; her 
father said she would not see anyone. 

“It was a month later that the fall 
round-up came. I’m not a cattle man, 
but I had always helped the Colonel at 
that time. You could hardly drive the 
boys back in this country ; there was some- 
thing they didn’t like about it—it was 
too far off from any place. As you have 
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seen, some of these canons are way below 
sea-level, and run for miles before they 
end, often in an abrupt wall. It is a 
terrible thing to be lost in this part of 
the world, and so I always went on those 
trips. I don’t know what the cattle 
lived on, but we generally picked up as 
many as sixty or seventy ragged strays, 
and in a month’s careful feeding they 
were good cattle again. It was better 
than letting them die back on the hills. 

“Qne evening we were riding a little 
north of here. Verna had come with us, 
as she always had in the hill round-ups, 
but this time she kept much to herself 
and rode alone. The Colonel was back 
with the herd, when I saw her hurry 
through the gloom from the edge of the 
canon. 

“Uncle Jim, she cried, ‘they are go- 
ing to kill someone—I heard—they are 
going to take a human life!’ 

“*Poor girl,’ 1 thought to myself, ‘the 
desert’s got her too. It’s too lonely 


here, it makes her imagine things.’ 
“ “Nonsense, child,’ I said, ‘it’s only the 
night coming on; don’t you know—’ 


“She gripped my arm, ‘Come, Uncle 
Jim, come and save him!’ 

“There was something in her voice 
which dispelled doubt, and I _ hurried 
with her to this same spot, right on the 
rim of the canon. Then far across thé 
open space there came a voice; it puz- 
zled me—lI couldn’t understand what that ~ 
human voice with its abandoned cry of 
despair meant, here in the desert. 

“We've got to kill ’im,’ it said. ‘T 
can’t stand it no longer—this deal’s gone 
too far—it’s hell.’ 

“Then came the answer back, striking 
on this rock wall, while the girl trembled 
on my arm. 

“We don’t dare to; there’s somethin’ 
watchin’ me: night ’n’ day—it’s too God- 
forsaken here—it’s too damned still.’ 

“T felt the girl’s grasp on my arm 
tighten. Then the words came again. 

“<The desert’s fizved me, Ike—I can’t. 
Back in town I put a knife in Charlie till 
it grated in his bones, but: here, some- 
how, I ain’t got the nerve. It’s too Al- 
mighty still, I tell yer! 

“We shot ’im once, 
snapped the other. 

“ *Yes, ’n’ by God, it didn’t kill ’im. It’s 


didn’t 


we?” 
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like shootin’ at a ghost, ’n’ he keeps com- 
ing right for yer. No, sir, there’s some- 
thin’ in these hills that ain’t right; I can 
feel it. 

“How long since he’s had grub or 
water ?” 

“There was a deep silence. 

“*Answer me—why don’t yer talk?’ 

““Only six days this time,’ returned 
the other. 

“Well, this is the J/ast, then—under- 
stand? We'll go up ’n’ see if that fellow 
is dead yet, ’n’ if he’s dead or not, I’m for 
gettin’ out of this country. I don’t want 
no beryl mine—yer right, pard, it’s too 
G—— d lonesome here.’ 

“T tell you, it was an awful moment. 

“Verna drew closer to me. ‘Uncle 
Jim,’ she cried, ‘tell me—there is a God 
in Heaven, isn’t there?’ 

“Something behind me made me start, 
and I turned to see the shadowy forms 
of the Colonel and the cow-boys. They 
had seen us hurry through the dusk, and 
feared that something was wrong. Now 
they had closed in a semi-circle about us, 
some kneeling on one knee, some crouch- 


ing, others standing erect, intent, stolid. 
It was a picture I can never forget. 


“Verna ran towards her father. He 
drew her close to him. 

“ ‘Boys,’ said the Colonel in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘there’s just one thing to do; we 
have got ,to get down off this wall, and 
quick.’ 

“Not a man spoke, but the ropes began 
to uncoil, and in two minutes we stood 
at the bottom of the canyon; Verna, too, 
had gone down on the rope. We couldn’t 
hear a sound, but swiftly, silently, we 
moved over the sandy body, all the time 
watching, listening. Then, dimly, we 
made out the cliff wall on the other side, 
and we began to hear men’s voices again. 
We were close to them now—the rea! 
voices, not the ones that the canyon wall 
had flung back. When you hear a man’s 
voice you can tell if there is any good 
left in him. These voices were as hard 
as the rocks on which they rang. 

“We stopped for a moment to listen; 
then slowly, out of the darkness, we saw 
Jim Banter steal ahead. We saw him 
drop. on his hands and knees, then flat on 
his stomach, and crawl. It was as still as 
ihe grave; we could feel our hearts pound- 
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ing against our breasts. 

“There came a wild ery of terror. 

“Jim shoved the muzzle of his 
shooter right into the brute’s mouth. 

“Move!” he shouted, ‘I’ll blow yer heaa 
off !’ j 

“There was a rush and the other man 
ran, but he ran square into us, and in a 
second the boys had him pinned. Then 
we heard Jim call for help. His man had 
twisted the revolver and held it over Jim’s 
heart, but Jim got his finger between the 
hammer—those fellows weren’t afraid of 
guns; they were afraid of the desert. We 
ran forward ; Pete Moulter slipped a noose 
over his neck and choked him down. 

“<There’s one of your town men,’ said 
the Colonel. 

“There were few words spoken, but 
those men knew what was wanted of them.° 
Without further resistance they led us 
back from the canyon. On and on through 
the still night we went, till we reached 
the bed of a dry lake and stood on the 
edge of a huge caldron. It was one of 
those natural pitfalls where we sometimes 
find the bones of animals, a _ sunken 
crater forty feet below the bed of the old 
lake. 

“At the bottom, a prisoner of lost hope, 
was George Graydon. We lowered two of 
the men. Tenderly, carefully, they lifted 
the prostrate form, but he was too far 
gone to understand. 

“Tt was davs after, when the boy began 
to get well, that we learned just what had 
happened. 

“When Graydon had dug down on the 
third day, these hounds chanced upon him 
—and in his excitement and inexperience 
he let his enthusiasm get away with him. 
The strike later proved worthless, but it 
was his estimate of the riches that he 
thought he’d found which had caused the 
mischief. They left him digging there, 
and went on up the canyon, but soon re- 
turned and drew him into further con- 
versation. It was one of those moments 
when instinctively we can feel the force 
of minds made up. Graydon felt that 
something was wrong: he saw the brutes 
close in upon him; then he knew there 
was murder in their hearts, and he was 
unarmed. 

“Suddenly he sprang, grabbed the bridle 
rein and swung onto his horse. There 
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was a shot, and blood trickled down onto 
the saddle, but he did not fall till he had 
gotten around the bend, where he crawled 
in among some rocks and lay still. 

“At sundown they found him, and 
would have killed him then and there, for 
they had trailed him with no other pur- 
pose; but as the night came on, these men, 
who were unafraid of crime or punish- 
ment, were overpowered by the great 
silence of the desert. A giant hand 
seemed to spread over the desolate waste, 
its fingers trembling with the clutch of 
death. The very walls of the ecanyon 
seemed to be drawing together to shut 
them in. A mighty terror was upon them, 
and at last they were afraid of the God 
that they cursed ! 

“They thought of that pit, and carried 
Graydon there. Day after day they meant 
to kill him, and day after day went by 
and they could not. Then they set out to 
starve him; they would go by, around 
anywhere to avoid him; they would let him 
lie for days at a time, but always that aw- 
ful, forboding silence of the desert 
clutched at their craven hearts. They 
swore and shouted like men crazed from 
drink; but. they could not fight it off; 
their nerve was gone. In the end, one 
of them would steal away, give poor Gray- 
don a little food and water, stay and watch 
him eat and drink, and then slink back, 
cursing this one spark of humanity which 
the desert had rekindled in his soul, the 
while trying to brace himself for mur- 
der. 

“A strong man could not have climbed 
up those walls, and they kept Graydon in 
such a half-starved condition that he 
could only wait and pray for the death 
which would have come soon, had we not 
found him.” 
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The Prospector paused. 

“‘What became of the men?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“T don’t know,” he returned slowly. 
“After we got back to the canyon wall 
we halted—there are no trees in this coun- 
try. The boys had the ropes ready. 


“<There’s the cliff,’ said Banter. 

“Yes, and there were the horses, too. 
If a man’s neck is noosed, and the horses 
thing, 


start different ways—it’s the same 
but that went against me. 

“The Colonel drew Verna aside. 
he said, ‘what chance has a man 
get through to the north?’ 

“ “None,” said I. 

“But he has a chance?’ 

“One in a thousand,’ I answered. 

“It was decided. 

“That morning we watched them go; 
we watched them creep along the gray 
wal! of the canyon. A clump of sage 
momentarily hid them from view, then 
we saw them approach the bend. 

“That's an awful death,’ put in Moul- 
ter, as we watched them disappear for the 
last time. 

“One in a thousand,’ muttered the 
Colonel. ‘But if they get through— they 
are men.” 


‘Jim,’ 
got to 


* # * 


The old prospector had finished his 
tale. There was not a word spoken. A 
shooting star fell across the heavens. I 
looked about me—grim, silent, spectral 
mountains; weird, fantastic forms, around 
which the blanket of night had fallen— 
then stillness—the stillness of a million 
vears in the silence of the desert. Before 
us lay the homes of ranchers; beyond, for- 
ever beyond, lay the “country that men are 
afraid of.” 
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A*CLMENT* HOVSE 


A CEMENT HOUSE—NO. I. 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME 


BUILDERS--V 


THE CEMENT COVERED HOUSE 


BY DAEDALUS 


All the plans given here are by Samuel and Sidney B. Newsom, Architects, Hum- 


boldt Bank Building, Market street, San 


BY HERE IS a_ subtle 
charm in the old 
adobe walls of our 
Spanish missions and 

YW ga bya houses. In them, the 
jf lime wash, gone over 
Ye mk and over again, has 
left open places where 

the caked wash has fallen off with the 
weathering. These spots have taken on 
the most beautiful coloring, especially near 
the ground where the dust has rested. At 
the St. Louis Exposition, in the Swiss 
Alps concession, this charm of color and 
ageing was accomplished by artists who 
stained the cemented walls of the village 
buildings, and the result was marvelous 
and real. Of course, this was the work 
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of artists as well as trained painters. 

I have often wondered since why it was 
not done by some one in our cement-cov- 
ered country and suburban houses, which 
seem to stand out against their surround- 
ings, and look too new and too straight 
and uncomfortable. I know the use of a 
little color, rightly put on to take the 
place of ageing, would open the eyes of 
most lovers of the beautiful. But it must 
be done, I say again, by an artist. There 
are many here to do it if they once had 
the opportunity. 

These old mission walls, with their 
siennas, greens, umbers, browns and yel- 
lows, are blended so perfectly with lichen 
that painters never tire of putting them 
on canvas. 
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SECOND « FLOOR: PLAN” 
A CEMENT HOUSE—NO. I. 
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The cedar shingle house, if allowed to 
do so, at once begins to weather and take 
on the silver grays, and adapt itself to 
the landscape. Not so the cement house, 
unless stained or softened by color. Solid 
walls of concrete are lately advocated for 
country houses. 

But the frame house covered with ce- 
ment seems to me to be the rational thing 
to build for California. Such houses will 
last for generations, and can be made 
nearer earthquake proof than any other 
construction if built properly at the start, 
and this can be done by a little extra care 
and expense, and are easily repaired if 
necessary. 

A good way to make a cement finish is, 
first, to cover the studding or wall tim- 
bers with 1x4 T. & G. boards; then 
a layer of water-proof paper over the 
whole surface. Then nail 34x7% inch 
strips up and down 10 in. on center, more 
or less. Over this stretch galvanized wire 
one-half inch mesh, stapled to the strips, 
and the walls are ready for the cementing. 
( Note.—Be sure the wire is galvanized, as 
it will not last otherwise.) The first coat 
of cement sand and fine gravel can have 
a little lime plaster put in to make it 
work better; the last coat must be one- 
half cement and one-half gravel and sand. 
But into this while wet the gravel or peb- 
ble dash is thrown. This had better be done 
by the same man all over the building, if 
possible—for it’s queer, but the work of 
different men, in this, is as different as 
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A CEMENT HOUSE—NO. I. 
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POPULAR PLANS FOR HOMEBUILDERS. 


their hand writing would be, and the wall 
will look uneven. 

When the wall is finished it will resist 
water, and if white-washed or sprayed like 
the old English and Spanish houses, will 
make a charming wall. The wood trim- 
mings, casings, etc., can be of rough sawn 
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work, and also sprayed. But if they are 

to be stained, they must be covered while 
the walls are sprayed. 

There are all kinds of metal imitation 

= of tin, iron, galvanized iron and cop- 

'. But they are a poor substitute for the 

veal terra cotta tile. which always looks 
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the right thing for the roofs of cement 
houses. 

Of course, these tiles cost more money. 
If it is not possible to have them, the 
double coursed shingles and shakes make 
strong horizontal lines, and if dipped in 
olive greens of different shades before us- 
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YT HOUSE—NO. II. 


ing, and put on hit or miss fashion, the 
result is a very good substitute for tile. 
The first course of shingles above the 
gutter line ought to be doubled, or, say, 
four courses, each course overhanging the 
under one one-half inch. 
Sometimes eight or ten courses of shin- 
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gles are used. This gives a strong line, 
and if the hips and ridges are rolled with 
steamed cedar shingles, the effect is almost 
as good as a thatched roof. 

The thatch roofs of the old English 
houses would be nice here, if we did not 
have such long, dry seasons. The danger 
from fire alone makes it impossible to 
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you see some ugly wooden churches and 
schools that seem to be at war with all 
creation. A couple of coats of some dark 
greens, or grays or stone colors would do 
away with a whole lot of an appearance 
so undesirable. There, also, each espec- 
ially bad piece of architecture, used as a 
dwelling house, is brought out white, with 
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A CEMENT HOUSE—NO. II. 


have them, but from an artistic point they 
are impossible to beat. 

As one looks over the roofs of any of 
our suburban towns from some high point, 


the importance of a good, quiet color 
scheme can be seen. Roofs stained in the 
greens and browns of all shades blend in 
nicely with trees and sky. Looking down 
over the town of Mill Valley, for instance, 


a glaring red roof jarring the beautiful 
aspect of the valley and mountains. 
Bright roofs are to be avoided, unless of 
terra cotta, and even then the vitrified tile 
is more pleasing and harmonizing. 

So much for roofs and walls. In a 
San Mateo County residence, the house 
surrounds a court or open square. This 
square is arbored with trellises and porches 
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PERSPECTIVE, 


and opens free to the south. Thus, it is 
sheltered from the winds at all times (ex- 
cept the south winds), and is warm the 
whole-year. The sketch shows the ground 
plan and the arrangement of the rooms. 
In the tower part are the servants’ rooms. 
The walls are pebble dash work, and the 
roof real mission tile. The cost is about 
$6,000. 


The Oakiand House —wNo. II. 


This is a somewhat square house, and 
so it covers more floor space for the money 
put into it than most houses. It has 
been well thought out, and makes a very 
livable house. The outside is done in 
cement and boulders as shown. The porch 
is especially impresive. The wide span 
of the openings gives a broad arch effect, 


A CEMENT HOUSE—NO, III. 


which is well studied. The cost is some- 
where near six thousand dollars. 


The Berkeley House—No. I. 

This is one of the latest designs of a 
well planned cottage. Every point is 
taken care of, as can be seen from the 
plans. The outside is covered with ce- 
ment and silver-gray wood trimming. and 
cost about $3,500. 


The Piedmont House—No. III. 


This cement and boulder house is most- 
ly one siory—two rooms in attic only. 
The side chimney and the introduction of 
boulders, and the well-planned windows, 
makes a decidedly pleasant exterior. The 
plan shows it as the owner wanted it, but 
from the same exterior many plans could 
be made. The cost is $3,000. 


THE AVALANCHE 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


There is a sound as if a drunken stag 
Had stumbled on the cliff—the far and near 
Farewell of frozen shapes—witch, gnome and hag 
That ride the clouded peak and icy mere. 


And then the” 


of giant feet that drag 


A moment ofi the brink, and then the clear 
Crash of despairing snows that disappear 
Into the valley, crag on tumbling crag! 
Then, thundered back unto the heartless hills, 
The curse of gnashing winters lost, the groan 
Of anguish, and the sigh of sepulture; 
As some strong soul that, passing, turns and shrills 
The dread of death, slinks onward with a moan— 
And learns at last to welcome and endure! 

















THE LEI SELLERS IN THE LAND OF ALOHA. 


THE FLOWER WOMEN OF HONOLULU. 


IN AND ABOUT HONOLULU 


BY MILO 


wy HETHER OR NOT the 
1 visitor to Honolulu is 
of an observing turn 

of mind, there is one 

thing that cannot fail 


to make an impres- 

sion upon him, and 

that is the extreme 
cosmopolitan character of the place. Here 
is a plurality of races as well as a plurality 
of nations, and the intermingling of Cau- 
casians, Asiatics, Polynesians and negroes 
affords a variety of customs, dress and 
languages hardly to be encountered else- 
where. Moreover, there is no attempt on 
the part of this motley assemblage to alter 
their ways of living or dress to follow the 
American standards: the Chinaman vege- 
tates along undisturbed in the midst of his 
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pristine and unhealthful surroundings; 
the Japanese in his kimono lives and eats 
squatted on the floor of his house that is 
built after the fashion of those in the land 
of the Mikado, while the Hawaiian, with 
the inevitable Jet, or garland, round his 
hat, lazes about the street corners selling 
flowers and curios. 

The Japanese and Chinese, however, are 
mostly in evidence, and you will find them 
in ail walks of life, the same.as you would 
in Yokohama or Shanghai. Streets after 
streets are lined with their stores display- 
ing endless varieties of Oriental goods and 
wares, with prices marked in Japanese or 
Chinese, and for blocks there isn’t as much 
as a street sign in the English language. 
Little almond-eyed Celestials with long 
queues of glossy black -hair and clad in 
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multi-colored garments of distinctive Ori- 
ental cut and pattern, are running about 
in bare feet, while here and there a smaller 
bambino is being carried—not in _ his 
mother’s arms, but strapped on her back. 

This latter is the prevailing custom 
among the Japanese and Chinese, and has 
the advantage of enabling the mother to 
go about her work with her arms unham- 
pered by the carrying of the child. It is 
practiced especially among the Japanese 
women of the working classes, and even 
out in the plantations and rice fields you 
will see them thus carrying their children 
while helping the male members of the 
family in the work of cultivation. 

And how these women do work! They 
strikingly illustrate the traditional super- 
ior endurance of the sex, for they labor 
side by side with the men, fully as hard 
and as long as they, at the divers onerous 
tasks that are attendant upon plantation 
work in a tropical country; then, toward 
evening, when the rapidly falling gloom 
characteristic of these latitudes has en- 
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veloped the picturesque valley and bid the 
toilers cease, they will hurry to their 
household duties, while the men, crouched 
upon the Janats or verandahs, are resting 
from their labors—a luxury that will be 
denied the women until far into the night. 

The Japanese are in the majority in 
these islands, and though these people are 
mostly laborers on the plantations, right 
in the American part of the town, with 
characteristic adaptability they are forg- 
ing to the front in the up-to-date business 
world. Here is a little incident that gives 
an insight into the spirit of the Japanese 
of to-day. It was told by the manager of 
one of the large hotels here, and is the 
personal experience he had with a servant 
of that nationality. 

“The fellow had been flagrantly inso- 
lent,” he said, “and I was obliged to dis- 
charge him. This did not improve his 
humor, and I had some trouble in getting 
him to leave the place. He finally obeyed, 
but in walking away, he turned around 
and stopped long enough to remark vin- 
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THE ROYAL PALM AVENUE, HONOLULU. 


dictively: “All *ight, all “ight; I go; all 
same, by’n bye Honolulu all Japanese.’ ” 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
comment upon the truth or hollowness of 
this prophecy, but to show as it does the 


thought of advancement coupled with far- 


reaching patriotism that is instilled in 
even the commonest Japanese, and which 
may be said to account in a great measure 
for their national progress. 

The outlook for the Hawaiians is not 
so hopeful, and a pity it is. But when the 
future casts such strong shadows before, 
it does not require great prophetic power 
to realize that ere many years the history 
of the American Indian will be repeated 
on these islands, and that the Hawaiian 
race will be absorbed in the on-rush of 
Western civilization, as also by the east- 
ward exodus of the Asiatic overflow. 
There seems to be no power of resistance 
in the native blood, and statistics show 
the Hawaiian population to have decreased 
by more than half within the last fifty 
years. And so while Kanaka blood will 
continue to flow in the veins of the people 
here for a long time to come, on account 
of isolation, the aborigines will disappear, 
and the world will be minus a race than 
which more honest, more kind and more 

ospitable never existed. 


There was a time, and that not so very 
long ago, when such a thing as locking 
up the doors of houses was unknown here, 
but with the advent of other races with 
different standards of integrity this prac- 
tice as a general thing had to be aban- 
doned, although even to-day there is still 
that much openness and absence of dis- 
trust of one’s neighbor among all classes 
as to make a distinct impression upon the 
visitor from the mainland. 

While the Hawaiian is honest, the ten- 
dency of his nature is to be lazy, and un- 
less needs compels him otherwise, he takes 
life easy, and does as little work as possi- 
ble. Yet his disinclination to things 
strenuous would seem to be more kin to 
the care-free indolence of the Spaniard 
than to the crass laziness of the negro; 
and in the same measure that it would be 
hard to find a Spaniard prefering work to 
spending his time serenading the pretty, 
dark-eyed senoritas to the tune of his man- 
dolin or guitar, so would you have a long 
way to go to find the Hawaiian preferring 
dollar begetting toil to joining his fellows 
in the singing of sentimental ditties to 
the accompaniment of the tuneful uku- 
leles. 

The climate is mainly responsible’ for 
this lack of ambition and energy. Indeed, 









































GRASS HUT NEAR HONOLULU—IN A PRI- 
VATE PARK—A SUBURBAN HOTEL. 


in a country like this, where Nature is 
so lavish of her gifts, a man need exert 
himself but very little, if his wants be 
few and simple, in order to be provided 
with the necessaries of life. Hence, it 
came to pass that the original Hawaiian, 
having a good deal more time on his 
hands than he actually needed, followed 
the lines of least resistance, and spent 
the greater part of his days in idleness, 
handing down the heritage to the succeed- 
ing gencrations. 

The Hawaiians have a natural bent and 
talent for music, and let pass no oppor- 
tunity to indulge in this favorite pastime. 
Their language, too, is particularly well 
suited for singing, vowels being largely 
predominant in the majority of words. 
And when of a moonlight night a band of 
them stroll through the streets, some of 
them with wkuleles, some of them with- 
guitars or mandolins, and all of them 
singing, it is a pleasing and harmonious 
scene. ‘There is the wonderful tropical 
brilliancy of the moon, the weird outlines 
of the royal palm and cocoanut tree sil- 
houetted against the sky and casting their 
sharp shadows on the broad avenue that 
looks white enough to be covered with 
snow, while the soft Hawaiian melody 
comes floating over the still night air. 

As may be expected in a country where 
the temperature of the ocean is in the 
neighborhood of 70 degrees the year 
round, the people here are great lovers of 
the water, and are past masters in the art 
of swimming. Like at the Mediterranean 
ports, upon the arrival or departure of -a 
steamer, the small boys swarm about the 
sides of the ship, and vie with each other 
in diving after the coins that are thrown 
in the water for them by the passengers. 
Great amusement is always afforded by 
this sport, and it is a delight to the eye 
to watch the ease and swiftness that the 
little fellows display in swimming and 
diving. They are perfectly at home in 
the water, and their skill would make 
Northern boys who think they can swim 
stare at them in wonder. 

The Hawaiians are also expert fisher- 
men, and whether casting their nets from 
the shore or going out past the breakers 
in their peculiar outrigger canoes, show 
by their adeptness that they are the true 
descendants of a line of ancestors whose 
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chief mainstay of life was fish. This, by 
the way, was eaten raw oftener than other- 
wise, a practice to a certain extent still in 
vogue to-day. 

A characteristic Hawaiian sight, but one 
that is doomed to disappearance before 
very long, along with other picturesque 
landmarks, is afforded by the native grass 
houses that fleck the hills and valleys here 
and there. They are mostly to be found 
in the country districts, though there are 
some right in Honolulu, and as you drive 
along the Territorial road, these hay-col- 
ored habitations stand out in charming 


contrast against the luxuriant green fol- 
iage around them. They are built com- 
pactly over a strong wooden frame, and 
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sticky gray mush made out of taro, into 
which they all dip their fingers as the 
means of conveyance from the dish to the 
mouth. 

Let us take a glance at modern Hono- 
lulu. We will find ourselves transported 
from among the most primitive civiliza- 
tion to that of the twentieth century. A 
few minutes’ ride on a speedy trolley car 
will take us from the grass hut region to 
well kept broad thoroughfares lined with 
the palatial homes of multi-millionaire 
planters, merchants or financiers. This 
district of Honolulu is a succession of 
handsome residences of diversified archi- 
tecture, surrounded by large grounds laid 
out like parks and planted with a profu- 
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SURF RIDING AT WAIKIKI BEACH, HONOLULU. 


afford a dry and substantial shelter. As 
a rule, these houses are occupied only dur- 
ing the night, the natives in the daytime 


generally keeping under a sort of shed: 


close by, which is cooler and more airy. 
This latter is also where, squatted on the 
ground, the women do their ironing after 
having washed their clothes in the stream 
by way of pounding them on the rocks. 
It is likewise the place where the family 
eat, and where they entertain their friends 
—the main feature of the entertaining be- 
ing the drinking of cheap wine and the 
passing round of the bowl of poi, the 
native dish par excellence, consisting of a 


sion of tropical trees and shrubs. Other 
fine residences skirt the beach at Waikiki 
overlooking to the southward the wide ex- 
panse of deep blue sea fringed near the 
shore hy the white surf breaking over the 


coral reef, while still others, built on the 


slopes of the hills that rise in back of the 
city, command panoramic vistas of moun- 
tain ranges, valleys and ocean. 

A ride of ten minutes brings one from 
the center of the town to Waikiki Beach, 
Honolulu’s seaside resort, where the bath- 
ing season is perennial. People romp about 
in the water at all times of the day, and 
though late in the afternoon seems to be 
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the favorite time, for about a week each 
month moonlight bathing parties are most 
popular of all. 

Great sport is also afforded here by surf 
boating and surf-board riding. In surf- 
boating, the participants in bathing suits 
get into a nairow outrigger canoe and pad- 
dle out several hundred yards from the 
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about five or six feet long and perhaps two 
feet wide, which the bather carries while 
wading in till the water reaches, say, up 
to his chest, then catching an incoming 
breaker at the right moment and lying 
down on his board, as he would on a to- 
boggan, he rides in on top of the wave as 
it breaks over the beach. It is an exhilarat- 
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shore; they then turn round and ride back 
over the breakers. The knack of the sport 
is to have a wave catch the.canoe in such 
a way that it will carry the boat along 
with it toward the shore. Surf-board rid- 
ing is on the same principle, except that 
instead of a boat, there is used a flat board 


ing and exciting amusement, and a cer- 
tain degree of skill has to be acquired be- 
fore one is able to handle these boards to 
good advantage; but in this, as in other 
things, practice makes proficient, and the 
initiated ones go out quite a distance and 
ride in standing up on their boards. 





AT THE ZOO. 


Going back to town and reaching the 
business section of Honolulu, you are 
greeted with the sight of modern “fire- 
proof” office buildings, the lasting monu- 
ments to the American invasion. You go 
into one of them, and find nothing about 
your surroundings to suggest that you are 
in the Hawaiian Islands, rather than in 
New York or San Francisco. Here are 
the American roll top desks, the revolv- 
ing and reclining chairs, the hand tele- 
phones, the typewriter and the trim type- 
writer girl. You translate your business 
in the English language with keen-eyed 
men of affairs, and as you go out of the 
building—O familiar sensation !—the ele- 
vator takes. you down with a vengeance, 
and lands you on the ground floor with 
Yankee despatch.. 

You pass a store, and through the open 
doorway come the strains of the latest 
“ragtime” played on the phonograph, 
while in the window are offered on sale 
- the most recent editions of sheet music. 

You go by another shop, and there, in 
large type, is the list of the six best sell- 
ing books in New York, with samples of 
each on display. 

The next may be a candy store, with a 
big “Ice Cream Soda” sign. Judging from 
the number of feminine patrons congre- 
gating in and about the place you might 
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think that a matinee had been let out 
somewhere; but, alas, there are no mati- 
nee girls in Honolulu. To be sure, there 
is an “Opera House” and an “Orpheum,” 
but the traveling companies coming this 
way are few and far between. 

Then you will probably come to an 
Hawaiian curio store, where the bric-a- 
brac and Polynesian oddities on exhibition 
again carry your thoughts from things 
American to those of the South Seas and 
remind you that you are in delightful 
Honolulu. 

It is a long cry from the Sandwich 
Islands of Captain Cook’s time to the Ha- 
waiian Islands of to-day, a territory of the 
United States of America. It has been 
an era of wonderful industrial develop- 
ment. For instance, it has transformed 
barren tracts into cane lands, producing 
the highest yield of sugar per acre that 
has ever been known. But it has been the 
white man’s gain as well as the white 
man’s burden. The original sons of the 
soil are not the ones that have benefited 
most by the change. They are now a 
fast-disappearing race, for along with the 
white man’s civilization have come the 
white man’s vices—and the weaker race 
has given way. It does seem like an in- 
justice, but it cannot be helped; it is the 
Nemesis of human progress. 


AT THE ZOO 


BY IVY KELLERMAN 


O how delightful at the Zoo 
The divers beasts to see, 

To recognize the Bugaboo, 
And agile Jamboree! 

To see the Links serenely clench, 
Observe the Dove-tail meet, 

And note the merry Monkey-wrench 
The Beaver new and neat; 

To see the Taper’s lightsome eye, 
The gay Caraffe as well, 

The Cat-o’-ninetails standing by 
The shiny Tortuous’ shell ; 

To see the Seal secure our mail, 
The Jag-you-are, whose name 

Deer knows had Otter make him Quail, 
And Bear abundant shame. 
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Biarnert Fann 


Most ev’ry bardling dotes to «well 
In sugar-coated verses 

On some divinity whose spell 

Inspired such adulation—well, 
You know what he rehearses. 
































And tho’ I’ve written with the rest 

Of passion unrequited, 
O guardian Muse of mine, thou’rt blessed 
For what I never have expressed 

And never have indited. ’ 








I’ve never said her pose is “smart”— 


So “queenly” and “‘compelling ;” 
I’ve never said her “tender heart,” 
Pierced by a knowing Cupid’s dart, 

Is “Love’s celestial dwelling.” 














I’ve never said her “ruby lips” 
Were only ‘‘made for kisses” 

That, to the “lucky one” who sips, 

Hold “rapture unalloyed” which tips 
The sum of “earthly blisses.” 


I’ve never vaunted that my love 
Is “boundless as the sea” is 
I’ve never even called her “dove,” 
Or doubted if those folk above 

Are “angels” such as she is. 
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I’ve never mentioned that her “air” 
With “grace” is overflowing, 
Or raved—I solemnly declare !— 
About her “classic face so fair” 
In adjectives most glowing. 


I’ve never even such as vowed 

I could not “live without her!” 
And, tho’ ’tis no achievement proud, 
It must be certainly allowed 

I tell the fruth about her. 


* * * 





Alas, if She should by some chance 
Gaze on this monthly issue, 

[ pray she will not look askance, 

And hope she knows, quite in advance, 
These lines are merest tissue. 











For recollection of her brings 
Once more the old-time yearning— 
(Alack, that memory has wings!) 
But, when I write these other things, 
A poet’s fee I’m earning! 
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THE BULB OF THE TWILIGHT LILY. 


SHOWING THE PROCESS OF THREAD FORMATION. 


THE TWILIGHT LILY 


BY M. H. COATES 


MONG THE LILIES of 
the West (and the Pa- 
cific Slope is rich in 
liliaceous plants), one 
of the most interest- 
ing—combining odd 
traits of growth with 
a quaintly beautiful 

blossom—is the “Twilight Lily”—scien- 
tifically known as Chlorogalum pomeridi- 
anum, Benth—or, by its domestic title, 
the “Soap Root.” ; 

To obtain a full knowledge of its pecul- 
iarities and attraction, one should begin 
the quest in autumn after the first rains— 
if one’s wildwood demesne lies in Central 
or Western California; or, in earliest 
spring if nearer the snow-line; and com- 
mence the study by making an investiga- 
tion of the base of the plant. The finding 
sign will be a few inches of new leafage, 


green blades as cherily fresh as the first 
daffodils! 

Follow the blades down through the 
moist mould three to ten inches to the 


“root.” It is a bulb made up of the 
blanched base-cluster of the foliage, and, 
like the white meat of an onion, is pro- 
tected by wrappers; but instead of smooth, 
shining coats, it is sheathed in layers of 
threads, many filiaments as strong and 
brown as cocoanut beards. This thready 
covering remains so long as the plant lives. 
The soap root is a plant miser, and clings 
to its hand-me-down old clothes—each 
layer of threads is. a raggedy suit, as 
ragged as a garment could be and still 
stay together. 

This thready condition of the bulb’s 
wrappers is brought about by a natural 
but curious process; to discover the man- 
ner of it, examine a green-growing blade, 
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then follow the blade down ‘to the base. 
The blade is about three inches wide by 
six to fifteen long, glossily green like corn- 
stalk foliage, but delicately waved or fluted 
along the edges. The new blade is richly 
sappy ith emolient properties, and brit- 
tle, excepting for a number of lengthwise 
white strands. The strands are like the 
sinews in a chicken’s leg. They have re- 
markable elasticity, and at a certain stage 
of young growth can be pulled several 
inches apart before they break. 

The green blades—the above-ground 
portion—ripen under summer’s sun, and, 
withering, curl up and usually disappear 
before the next season’s growth starts; 
but the underground part makes a differ- 
ent change. Hach year’s base-growth fat- 
tens the bulb, then becomes a “next best,” 
and in time its fleshy part disintegrates ; 
but the white threads harden and in the 
process are tanned a rich, dark brown— 
another shabby overcoat to the bulb! 

In early American-California days, 
when wild plants were multi-numerous 
everywhere, the fibre of the soap root fur- 
nished “excelsior and curled hair filling” 


for the miner’s pillow, and even for his 


mattress. 
The white meat has antidotal, demul- 


cent and saponaceous properties. A say- 
ing current among old-timers was _ that 
“Wherever you found the poison-oak, 
there, too, you find the soap root”—a 
roundabout testimonial to the virtues of 
the bulb, both as a vulnerary preventive 
and a remedy for oak poisoning. A clean, 
brisk foam may be obtained by agitating 
the shredded bulb. A few years ago an 
investigating pharmacist of Texas ob- 
tained a quantity of these bulbs, and ex- 
perimented on a small scale with satisfac- 
tory results, utilizing their frothy prop- 
erty to put the fizz on an original brand 
of soda water. 

The saponaceous property is present to 
a marked degree in the soap plant; and 
without other preparation than the remov- 
ing of the brown husk, can be satisfac- 
torily used as soap. This fact was known 
to the by-gone Indians. They, as well as 
the early Spanish, utilized it in that way. 
[¢ is still so used to a less extent. The 
Indian employed it to advantage in food 
‘conomics, by creating a great suds in 
ishing ponds after the spring freshets, he 
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utterly befuddled the wits of the fish there- 
in. 

The redman also made a tonsorial sea- 
foam of the bulb, for glossing his long 
locks ; and modern “pale-face” beauty doc- 
tors have used it in the preparation of 
pomades, bleaching creams and vegetable 
soaps. 

To the bulb itself, these two features— 
the thread covering and the soapy charac- 
ter of the meat, are of vital value, holding 
the same relation as the spines and ob- 
noxious odor hold to the plants of the des- 
ert—they form themselves into an armor 
of defense. 

The foliage of the chlorogalum spreads 
over the ground, a wheel-like pedestal for 
the flower stalk. The stalk begins to show 
in early April; the first five or six inches 
resemble a new sprout of garden aspara- 
gus; quickly it shoots upward—slender, 
leafless, with many cord-like branches 
soon trimmed thickly with bead-buds. 
Any one not acquainted with the hour-for- 
blooming peculiarity of this plant might 
tramp the wilds many a day and not find 
an open blossom, for the buds are tanta- 
lizingly slow about unclosing. 

The whole structure—stalk, branches 
and buds—wear the one inconspicuous 
purplish-green tone ; comes four o’clock of 
an afternoon in mid-May or June, in an 
instant the mature buds burst, the seg- 
ments swing apart and recurve, the stam- 
ens separate, and those wiry, leafless 
branches are starred with tiny white-lilies 
of exquisite grace and airy beauty! 

The fragrant, honey-sweet blossoms 
keep tryst with the night; sunrise finds 
unevenly closed buds where the open flow- 
ers were, and they never unclose again. 
Lovely as the Twilight Lily is, it does not 
make a pretty souvenir for the herbarium ; 
as it vanishes, leaving only a faint shadow 
and an X-ray outline to hint at the one- 
time snowy beauty. 

The plant takes kindly to cultivation, 
however, and is an odd attraction in a 
garden. The plant from which these pho- 
tos were made grew leaf-length of forty- 
three inches, a flower-stalk seven feet 
three inches high, with twenty flowering 
branches, and bore, by actual count, 870 
buds. The buds of the Twilight Lily 
open, a dozen or two at a time; the flow- 
ering season lasts a long time. 





By Eloise J. Roorbach 


When all the flowers are sleeping 
and we grieve for their absence, 
Nature comforts us as does any 
other loving mother whose child 
has lost something it highly prized. 
She comforts by putting into our 
hands some new plaything and bids 
us notice its beauty, its wonderful 
mechanism, its color. 

Just now she has hung most 
delicate lichen lace, fair and softly 

gray, upon rugged, twisted leafless 
trees, and in our pleased wonder at 
the combination of such delicacy and 
such sturdiness, we forget the loss of 
flowers. We take a wee lichen in our 
hand and are soon lost in the mysteries 
of nature. 

The huge tree it grows upon is no 
more wonderful than this fine, dainty, 
exquisite growth that clings to it. The 
tree lifts our thoughts to its great 
height, and on to the heights of the 
clouds, the stars and the wonderful great mys- 
teries revealed by the telescope. 

The lichen takes us deep and deeper yet by 
way of the microscope, and a mystery as deep 

as the other is high is spread out for our study, 

our pleasure. These tiny symbionts are worthy of much study—they have played 

such an important part in the grand economy of nature. They have done such 

splendid service in forming the soil that the big things are now thriving upon. 
When the world was yet young, they covered the rocks and gave off ‘acids that 

caused the surface to crumble slowly away. The crumbling surface and dying 

lichen made conditions favorable for a higher growth of lichen, which in turn 
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made richer ‘soil for still higher forms. 
And so the slow, marvelous march of vege- 
tation began. 

They are pioneers, and opened up a new 
world, enduring the most intense cold as 
well as fierce heat, fighting for existence. 
They formed new colonies, climbed the 
mountain side, braving the snows—the 
scrubs and trees then dared to follow their 
lead. 

They took up carbon dioxide and gave 
off oxygen, thus helping to prepare the air 
for the respiration of animal life. 

They are brimful of vitality, and have 
wonderful powers of endurance. 

When the sun becomes too hot they 
curl up, but a little rain will cause them 
to fill out and go on with their work 
again. They are excellent models for ar- 
tists. If one has gathered during a forest 
walk so many kinds, that time to classify 
or sketch is lacking, they can be laid away 
and allowed to dry. When needed, im- 


merse in water for a few minutes, the color 
returns, they uncurl and are as good as 
ever. 

They exhibit one of the strangest of 


traits shown in all the vegetable world, for 
they are a union of two plants—an algae 
and a fungi. 

This symbiosis is for mutual gain, 
neither being in any sense a parasite. 

One gives protection, prevents evapora- 
tion, supplies tissue. The other by means 
of its chlorophyll bearing qualities pre- 
pares the food from inorganic substances. 

This biological relationship seems to be 
one reason for the infinite varieties of 
lichens in the world—the combinations 
apparently being endless. 

The books tell us there are about five 
thousand species classified, and that is 
said to be but a part of them. 

They are most difficult to classify, and 
authors differ greatly concerning them. 

The history of lichenology is a most in- 
teresting one, for the scientists have been 
much puzzled as to how they grow and re- 
produce. 

Strange theories have been advanced 
only to be overthrown by the next inves- 
tigation. 

It is easy to mistake mosses or liver- 
worts or the lower form of fungi for lich- 
ens. I remember the first time I saw the 
beautiful Usnea barbata. 
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Some men were pulling the long fes- 
toons of it from the trees with long-hand- 
led rakes and feeding it to their cattle. 
They said it was excellent food, and that 
the cattle were very fond of the “moss.” 

And “moss” it was to me for some time. 

I gathered the soft, greenish-gray lichen 
and took delight in its beauty. It hangs 
in long festoons. The lobes are cylindri- 
cal, and numerous branches come from a 
slightly thicker main branch. 

This is a perfect type of a Fruticose 
lichen, and is the best known of this type, 
being familiar to many people as “gray 
beard moss.” 

Great pendulous masses hang from 2 
slender little twig. The wind drags these 
hanging masses from branch to branch of 
the old oaks, softening their gnarled el- 
bows, festooning gracefully their other- 
wise empty arms. -Mother Nature drapes 
with soft lace her austere old oaks and the 
hearts of her adoring children rejoice at 
the beautiful result. 

Similar in habit is another Fruticose 
variety called Ramalina reticulata. 

In this genus, the lobes are flattened, 
some being finely reticulated, and so mak- 
ing the effect of a network of fine lace even 
more apparent than in Usnea barbata. 

The patterns and texture of this lichen 
lace are so exquisite that we would not 
change our yards of Nature’s lace for any 
that Art can fashion through the deft 
fingers of the convent workers. 

Nature can set up an altar of stones, 
cover it with an altar cloth of fine lace, 
light her star candles and swing her in- 
cense censors of balsam boughs. Can any 
of her children fashion another so fine? 

Another interesting lichen is Parmelia 
physodes, a foliose type. 

This lichen is bluish green, sometimes 
rather a dark bluish green, and the brown 
or black underside curls up and mingles 
with the upper side, giving a rich varied 
quality to it. 

It is not pendulous like the two just 
mentioned, and the spores are borne in the 
cutest of little cups. These spore bearing 
parts or apothecia are lighter yellowish 
gray, generally, but are sometimes dark 
brown. 

All sizes of these cups grow close to- 
gether, and a little thin stick will be fairly 
bristling with them. 
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The well - de- 
fined Apothecia 
and the dark blu- — 
ish-green color 
help to identify this lichen, for most ~ 
lichens do not show any such spore 
bearing cups. 

Some reproduce by what is called 
“continuous rejuvenescence”—the center 
dies away and the margin keeps on grow- 

ing. Sometimes quite large 
patches are found, almost round, 
which show this method of repro- 
duction very plainly. Again, a portion of 
a lichen may be torn away, which, if 


lodged in a proper locality, may develop a new 


plant. 


Some parmelias grow on trees, some on rocks, 
and they constitute quite a large as well as a 
common family. Parmelia perlota is a common 
kind, growing almost everywhere, but is none the 


less lovely, with its bright greenish- 
gray lobes twisting enough to show the 
rich brown or black under-surface. 

Of the three types of lichen—crus- 
tose, foliose, fruiticose—the foliose is 
the most commonly observed. 

The foliose type sometimes merges 
into the fruticose-type or descends into 
the crustose type, and so it is 
most difficult to classify at 

times. One cannot 
classify lichens by 
the simple process 
sometimes applied 
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SUNSET IN THE GOLDEN GATE. 


to flowers—by arranging under the head 
of colors. It requires close study to find 
their names and family, but those who do 
not care to “dig” for the name can get 
much pleasure from simply looking at 
them. 

An old log, such as we see in these 
woods (Santa Cruz Mountains, Califor- 
nia)—say an old spruce log—can furnish 
joy to the eye with its marvelous variety of 
graceful forms of lichen, moss or fungi, or 
its varied colors from all shades of gray 
or green to brilliant flecks of scarlet or 
yellow. One can look at it and find peace 
and rest or inspiration, just by contempla- 
tion of the tiny wonder things growing 
upon it. 

Or it can drive a poor student to swears 
or tears, according to the sex, for its abil- 
ity to hold on to its secrets. 
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I often wish for an “oracle” to carry 
in my pocket, so to speak, that I might 
constantly consult it and get instantaneous 
answers to my queries as to name or habit. 

But no such easy access to knowledge is 
for me—but a slow search through books 
is my path. 

And after all, it is a pleasant path, and 
success tastes sweet. 

Things are as lovely without names as 
with. Beauty is universal—it cannot be 
hidden. It shines through any number of 
veils. 

But wisdom must be searched for—it 
eludes me—I pursue it—and when, after 
a long chase I catch a tiny glimpse of it— 
lo! it is the same One who. is called 
Beauty. ‘ 

The Artist in his search for Beauty, the 
Scientist in his search for Knowledge, will 
reach the self-same heart of Nature. 


SUNSET IN THE GOLDEN GATE 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR 


STOUT 


The dream-gold lies, 
The tired day dies 
On wild headland, reef and sunken bar, 
In the flaming West one timid star, 
And ships like dim ghosts drift afar ; 
Over the sea 
Winds breathe to me, 
When night leaves her beaten gates ajar. 


With tired arms the weary day 
Unbinds her golden hair, 
Throws off her scarlet, trailing robes, 
Glows in her uncovered beauty there, 
And sinks into the dim far-away. 


The night-fire glows, 
The star-chain grows, 
At last the glowing waves fall back in sleep; 
The gold fades over the rim of the deep. 
In the void of night bright stars their vigils keep, 
Like pallid vapours, 
Like golden tapers 
By the tomb of the day when life lies stilled in sleep. 





AN ORIENTAL CURIOSITY SHOP 


BY GEORGE A. MILLER, AUTHOR OF “INTERESTING 
MANILA” 





How many American citizens, boasting an intelligence that is the equal, at least in 
a practical sense, of any civilization of any age, know anything at all about the 
Philippines? The layman or woman may be excused for the display of ignorance 
of a subject that has been only superficially exploited by the publicists of this coun- 
try, but there is absolutely no excuse for the writer of books or the editorial heads 
of our newspapers. The editor of the Overland Monthly is ready to say, over his 
own signature, that he has nowhere met, on any subject, such lamentable ignorance 
as in the editorial sanctums of the United States as that exhibited on the question 


of the Asian dependencies, 


the average editorial writer. 





Mr. Miller, in the article that follows, adds not a little 
knowledge to the literature of the day to overcome in a measure the crass ignorance of 
Eprtor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








Str5 E HAVE had ten years 


of the Philippines, in- 
dustrial, political, 
commercial and soc- 
ial. They have been 
written up—and down 
—by the explorer, the 
exploiter and the ex- 
pounder of every shade of opinion. They 
have been called a burden, an opportunity, 
a proposition and a discovery. 

About the only thing that has been 
missed is that which we find first in other 
countries, the places and objects of intense 
interest to the traveler. Manila is a tour- 
ist town of the first rank, but she is in 
a class by herself. Her treasures are not 
exhibited in show windows—there are no 
show windows. The brusque programme 
style of the American tourist is of no 
value for finding things in Intramuros. 
Some of the richest historical ground in 
the world here is to be explored, but each 
traveler must do his own exploring. There 
is not a single guide, the native on the 
street knows nothing, and will tell some- 
thing else if he does; the police and the 
padres are the only sources of informa- 
tion. 

The average American does not find 


much in Manila to interest him. He has 
always believed that the universe was 
founded on the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and he is a saturated solution of 
self-confidence. But here is a land where 
men are not measured by results, where 
something besides balance sheets and bed- 
rock chances are the final end, if, indeed, 
there be any end. And the old East is 
rich in that one commodity in which the 
new West is hopelessly bankrupt. We of 
the orient are millionaires in tume. We 
are not long on houses and lands, and each 
day does not bring us the chance of a 
life-time to get in on the ground floor, but 
we have time and to spare, and with all 
their progress and power the kings of 
commerce are miserable paupers, pitiably 
begging for a morsel of time in which to 
stop and live. 

Behind this dull, Oriental exterior are 
these treasures, and they are worth hunt- 
ing for. There is nothing more trying af- 
ter all than to be led about by a sing-song 
guide, looking like a sucker and feeling 
like a fool, while listening to a stale for- 
mula unwound by the human phonograph, 
while he points out the made-to-order 
sights with one hand and reaches for a 
tip with the other. 
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‘The common street scenes are full of 
interest. There are- quaint corners in 
Chinese streets, picturesque banqueros 
paddling their Philippine gondolas laden 
with humanity and zacate, narrow streets 
and overhanging houses, caretelas loaded 
with four generations of humanity, and 
the little pony trying to reach the ground ; 
two-wheeled carabao drays moving one 
mile per hour, playing children dressed in 
smiles and close-fitting brown satin, 
straight shouldered, bare-footed women 
with market produce on their heads, es- 
tero laundrys, nipa shacks, corner tien- 
das, and everywhere contented, slow-mov- 
ing natives, waiting to be run over by pro- 
gress or independence. 

The walls of the city are the oldest con- 
struction under the flag. The oldest books, 
churches, organs, convents, city gates, 
bells, relics and institutional life to be 
found within that part of the earth ruled 
by the American people are all in the less 
than a square mile of land within the walls 
of Old Manila. 

Every stone in the wall, every foot of 
soil in the town, every crooked street and 


gloomy old arch-way is rich with histori- 
cal associations that will well repay any 


time taken to cultivate a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the city or its guardians. 
If there is any worth in broad bays and 
graceful palms, and gorgeous sunsets and 
fair vistas of silhouetted harbor masts 
against the sky, in walls and temples and 
ruins and dungeon vaults and pages print- 
ed in 1545, then Intramuros is rich, and 
every life that learns to know her has laid 
up treasure in that soul house where 
thieves can never break through and steal. 
Strange native customs and unique manu- 
factures and peculiar manners. and absurd 
superstitions and quaint folk stories and a 
child life both beautiful and affectionate 
are all mixed with the deposit of Spanish 
civilization, resulting from three centuries 
of rule ahd misrule. 

The story of the walls is romantic 
enough for a Haggard or a Poe. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-two years of more or less 
continuous building left them still incom- 
plete in 1872, when the work stopped for- 
ever. A’ score of engineers made plans, 
und each builder followed a different sys- 

m of defense. The walls vary from ten 
‘o forty feet in thickness, and from twenty 
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to thirty feet in height. The moat on the 
outside of the walls was from ten to twenty 
feet deep, adding that much to the practi- 
cal elevation of the walls. Useless in a 
modern siege, these walls have neverthe- 
less served their purpose well. During 
three centuries of savagery and strife, they 
have made secure the citadel of Old Spain 
in the Orient, and Spanish government 
was better than none at all. If the Phil- 
ippines are better off to-day than Borneo, 
the physical basis of the fact may be in the 
walls of Manila. 

Seven gates in the old days admitted the 
tao and the arzobispo to the city. Gor- 
geous pageants attended the inauguration 
of the Governor’s General, and mighty 
processions passed the old portals that up 
till fifty years ago were closed every night 
while watchmen guarded the sleeping city. 
The old gear for closing the gates is still 
seen lying about, but will never be used 
again. 

There is much esthetic interest and real 
beauty about these grass-grown, moss- 
covered walls, and the uses of peace may be 
as valuable as those of war. Certain it is 
that the original uses of the chambers and 
hidden magazines below ground will never 
oe revived. Most of these cells were closed 
forever when the mud from the bay was 
pumped into the unsanitary moat and the 
lower passageways obliterated. 

Fort Santiago stands at the point of the 
triangle between the bay, the Pasig river 
and the southern wall of the city. In the 
old days its lower cells were below tide 
water in the river, and upon occasion 
could be flooded. When the fine office 
building now standing on the parapet was 
erected by the military Government as 
headquarters for the Division of the Phil- 
ippines, U. 8. A., the only entrance to this 
old chamber of horrors was closed forever. 
A careful exploration of the inner recesses 
of the old fort, failed to find any doorway 
leading down to the lower depths. 

' There are all sorts of rumors about 
Manila concerning secret passage-ways 
leading about the Walled City, and con- 
necting with the fort, but: it is hard to 
find the man who knows where to find the 
door to the mysterious tunnel. There is a 
native who knows, but he has lost his mind 
and can’t tell. There is an American 
who knows, but so terrible were his ex- 
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periences, that he will talk about them 
only when drunk, and he had been virtu- 
ously sober for these many months. There 
is also a Spanish mestizo who has a friend 
that knows, but they are not now on 
speaking terms. 

When cleared and parked, the tops of 
these walls should make the most popular 
evening resorts in Manila. The sunsets 
from the Western wall are gorgeous be- 
yond description, the cool evening breezes 
and the music from the Luneta are wafted 
up to the exile, resting above the heat and 
toil of the city at his feet, and once ex- 
perienced, this atmosphere of tropic rest 
and balmy air of perfect comfort may 
never be forgotten. It is this that con- 
stitutes the call of the East for the pil- 
grim who has returned to the strenuous 
life of the West again. 

Manila is a city of 
churches, and her sky- 
line, seen from the bay, 
is broken by towers and 
domes of Christian tem- 
ples. There are in In- 
tramuros more objects 
of high ecclesiastical 
interest than in all the 
missions of California 
put together. China has 
her walls, India her 
temples, Japan her pa- 
godas, but Manila alone 
of all the cities of the 
East excels in churches. 
Young in years beside 
the hoary monuments of 
London or Rome, the 
three centuries of San 
Augustine and the Rec- 
oletos are venerable 
in their vaulted aisles 
compared with the hun- 
dred year old missions 
of California. 

Just how many 
churches there are in 
the walled city it is 
hard to tell, but there 
are six great cathedrals, 
each teeming in things 
of interest to the anti- 
quarian. Beautiful they 
are in their moss and 
vines. Who can sit silent 
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without hearing from these stained and 
mellow walls whispered prayers of priests 
who have long since vanished, and shadow 
chants of acolytes who have joined the 
choir invisible. 

Of all the sanctuaries of this old city, 
four churches possess supreme interest. 
The cathedra] proper is the largest, the 
best known and the least interesting. of 
them all. It is of Byzantine architecture, 
with vaulted aisles, lofty dome and grace- 
ful columns. ‘The massive facade is a 
good example of Roman form, and the 
decorations are consistent. It has nine 
entrances, three large chapels, a score of 
smaller chapels, and the choir and organ 
are placed in the middle of the center 
aisle. Seven years were occupied in its 


building, and the cost was $288,000. 
The bijou of Intramuros is the Jesuit 
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FORT SANTIAGO AS IT STANDS TO-DAY. 
A MODERN BUILDING. 


The exterior is 
interior leaves 


church of St. Ignatius. 
without merit, but the 
nothing to be asked in ravishing beauty of 
decoration, and marvelous symmetry of 
design. The scheme is wrought in carved 
molave, and the detail and finish are of 


high artistic merit. The columns sup- 
porting the Roman arches are woven 
about with tracery of leaf and scroll, and 
the ceiling is of carved panneling. The 
life-size figures of saints and cherubs are 
well executed, and the bas-reliefs of gos- 
pel subjects are wrought with remarkable 
fidelity to nature. The pulpit alone cost 
$12,000, and the altar is worth going a 
long way to see. The gallery is high and 
well-lighted, and the effect of the whole 
church is such as to cause the beholder to 
come again and again and never tire of its 
marvelous beauty. 

The Church of St. Augustine was built 
by Antonio Herrera, the son of the famous 
Spanish architect of the Escurial, in 1599. 
So well were its massive walls put to- 
vether that they have withstood the earth- 
quakes and other vicissitudes of three cen- 
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turies, and may remain for a thousand 
years yet. Its vault of hewn stone, sixteen 
chapels, the tombs of Legaspi and Urden- 
eta, and great inner buttresses, possess un- 
usual architectural interest. 

One of the most impressive and inter- 
esting of all the churches of Manila, or 
the Philippines for that matter, is Old 
Santo Domingo. The embattled towers 
and climbing buttresses of the exterior are 
massive and stately. The Gothic win- 
dows and circular apse have a peculiar 
flavor of true cathedral architecture, and 
if there were nothing of Santa Domingo 
but its carved doors, it would still be 
worth going to see. Outside and within, 
it is pure Gothic, the only example in the 
city. With its marble altar steps and 
bases of the great columns, its choir and 
altar railings of worked brass, its colored 
windows and carved pulpit, it weaves a 
veritable spell of magic over the beholder. 
Its sacristy contains many objects of 
beauty and interest, and the mellow tinge 
of time lends a halo to the whole pile. 

High mass at Santo Domingo at the 
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early hour is an experience not to be for- 
gotten. Sixteen hundred candles shine in 
the gloom of the old sanctuary, while a 
thousand worshipers kneel on the polished 
floor. Among the high arches gathers the 
smoke of the fragrant incense, and up in 
the dome breaks through the glass of blue 
and red, the first beams of the morning 
sun. The chanting of the priests rever- 
berates through the aisles like the noise 
of a cataract, and the answer of the pros- 
trate people is like the murmur of many 
waters upon the strand. Then the great 
organ, with its thundering reeds, makes 
the old pile ring and shout, and in the 
silence that follows, the people wait, and 
there comes down from the walls and 
everywhere the chanting of a boy’s chorus 
without accompaniment, wild and beauti- 
ful. At last it is over, the multitude files 
out slowly past the marble basons, and 
there remain only the flickering candles, 
. the glittering altar, and the slanting sun- 
beams of purple and gold. What a place 
for reverie, a spot for romance? With 
all its painted pillars and glaring colors, 
the old church has a fascination about its 
rich tone and Gothic lines that weaves 
over the visitor the spell of the Gothic 
motive, that insistent pointing upward 
that lifts men’s hearts to the sky. 
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nara and molave, cantorals printed by 
hand on rawhide with notes an inch 
square, railings and relics and images and 
doors carved and barred, all possess that 
peculiar flavor of antiquity that stirs the 
heart of any one who has a soul large 
enough to live in any other time than 
his own. 

The bells of the walled city are legion, 
and vary from the little blat of imperti- 
nence to the nine foot bell of Santo Do- 
mingo, so big that it cannot be swung, 
but must be tolled with a hammer. Cow- 
per sang of the sweet bells at evening, but 
he had never been in Manila at 6 p. m., 
or he would have changed the subject. 
When a half dozen bells on each church 
tower all ring at once from every quarter 
of the city, the noise is but a deadly crash 
and confusion of sound. These bells are 
rung by boys, who climb the towers to the 
belfry, and then turn the bells over and 
over in a circle as fast as physical 
strength will permit. 

Nothing in the old walled city possesses 


‘more real interest than the convents. Here 


are stored the treasures, and here live the 
guardians of the prizes that await the ex- 
plorer. Bare and uninteresting exteriors 
conceal a world of beauty within. To 
spend some time within these walls is to 





Manila possesses the 
most curious collection 
of pipe organs that may 
be found anywhere in 
the Orient, or perhaps 
in the world. Certainly 
the tourist has less than 
ten miles to go to find 
the most unique organ 
ever built, the bamboo 
organ of Fr. Diego Cera . 
—built at Las Pinas in 
1798. Some of the old 
organs are still in use, 
but some are bent and 
broken, and hang high 
on the old church walls. 
silent, while the people 
wait for the sound of 








the voice that is gone. 
The choir galleries 
are full of relics that 
cause the visitor to strain the tenth com- 
mandment to the breaking point. Carved 
lecturns of ebony, beautiful old chairs of 
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step back to the fifteenth century and live 
again in the age of the reformation and 
the renaissance- 
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Here are found the 
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books, the paintings, the bells and furni- 
ture, the dress and the habits of thought 
and life that were in full swing when 
Columbus discovered America. These in- 
mates wear impurturbable faces, and ap- 
pear to live much like their buildings—on 
the inside. 

The inner cloisters are much alike. Some 
are wider and some are higher, and some 
are dirtier, but all have the Roman arch, 
the fine perspective of retreating colon- 
nades, and the old and terrible paintings 
on the walls and the inner gardens and 
trees. 

Some of the stairways are well worth 
seeing. Broad stone steps gently rise un- 
der lofty domes to the floor above, which 
is a duplicate of the arcade below. The re- 
creation halls furnish striking views above 
the city, and fitting subjects for the brush 
of some great artist who will yet immor- 
talize himself and his subjects by putting 
on canvas the rotund figures of the aged 
friars bent over their chess boards, and 
oblivious of all the world. 

Perhaps the libraries are the centers of 
greatest interest, and perhaps they are not, 
but to find unappreciated and almost un- 


known books printed by hand on imperish- 
able paper made three hundréd and sev- 
enty years ago, is enough to make the visi- 
tor catch his breath and involuntarily ask 


the price. But there is no price; this is 
not a show town, and the tourist will have 
to remember that he is in Manila. If only 
now—but what’s the use? If they were 
for sale they would not be here, and if 
they were not here, they would not be dis- 
covered by the tourist, and they would be 
very high-priced, and if they were not 
very high-priced, they would be manufac- 
tured to order with any date that the fancy 
of the maker or the cupidity of the buyer 
might suggest. If we are to become origi- 
nal discoverers we must pay the price of 
finding things at their sources and looking 
with guarded eyes upon relics, any one of 
which would be a prized treasure in an 
American library. Most of the bindings 
are the imperishable “pergamino” or raw- 
nide, and few of the books give evidence 
of having been much used. 

There is nothing of more interest about 
Manila than her ruins, most of which are, 
however, without the Walled City, and also 
beyond the limits of this paper. Guada- 
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lupe, Navotas, Coloocan and Malabon fur- 
nish interesting old piles of broken arches 
and roofless walls concerning which there 
are stories that would delight any author 
with imagination. 

Where is the life of a people more re- 
vealed than in the streets of a city? Down 
in Malate there is a little winding street 
lined with nipa houses on both sides, run- 
ning off into a banana grove at the end, 
trimmed with women bare of neck and 
ankle, and children bare of about every- 
thing. The baby grunts beneath the casas, 
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There are streets in Binondo half a rod 
wide, lined with Chino restaurants, and 
affording all the advantages of a trip to 
Canton, with the valuable difference of be- 
ing able to get out into the fresh air again 
within sixty seconds, if necessary. And 
one could hold his breath for a minute 
under extreme need. 

The life of the water dwellers of Manila 
is a class by itself, and needs a volume for 
its description. Fifteen thousand people 
live on the water. In bancas and lorchas 
and cascos and launches and sailing craft 
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the roosters fight in the shade of the thatch 
awnings, the senoritas engage in entomo- 
logical researches and tropical dirt and 
peace reign supreme. It is complete in it- 
self, a perfect likeness of the typical pro- 
vincial barrio. 

The “interiors” of the big “strong ma- 
terial” houses are a study by themselves. 
Inhabited by a score or two of natives, 
their smoky arches and gloomy recesses 
are full of oriental color and contrast, and 
suggest medieval conditions of life. 


and steamers they ply their trade back and 
forth and never go ashore except in the 
course of their labors as cargaderos. Thou- 
sands of children are born, grow up, live 
and die on these floating cargo carriers, 
and never know any other life than that 
which is towed and poled from place to 
place. Just why they do not fall over- 
board and drown is not apparent, except 
on the theory that Providence has a special 
detail on guard over those who utterly fail 
to care for themselves. A fire pot, a slat 
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platform, a rice kettle and two fighting 
cocks comprise the entire furnishing of 
these private vachts of the river aristoc- 
racy. 

Pilipino industries furnish material for 
study of primitive methods of manufac- 
ture and unique adaptation of means to 


ends. There are no large factories except 
the big tobacco plants, but in the homes 
of the people are made a host of things 
useful and ornamental. For three hun- 
dred years, there has been little change in 
the way the people have made the things 
that they needed in every-day life, Spain 
having taught them very little other than 
the wearing of semi-European clothing. 

Boats of all kinds and sizes, spinning 
wheels and looms, rope walks, fish nets, 
plows, cotton cloth, gold chains, tortoise 
shell boxes, furniture, calicos, hats, mats, 
lace veils, and many other things make up 
the list, ali of which are made in substan- 
tially the same clumsy way that was in 
vogue in the fifteenth century. Some- 
times these old looms and wheels will 
bring good prices as curios as do the bolos 
and cimeters of Mindanao. 

Filipino home life, while not furnishing 


an example for adoption in the West, has 
a certain charm all its own. The babies 
rarely cry, for everybody is good-natured, 
and when the mothers learn to care for 
their children, the population of the 
islands will increase rapidly, for these are 
not a weak nor degenerate race of people. 
Those who have taken the trouble to be- 
come familiar with the habits of the peo- 
ple, have found a lot of most interesting 
folk lore and family “custombre.” 

Filipino cemeteries are interesting, as 
cemeteries go, and some of the old cus- 
toms connected therewith are also interest- 
ing as examples of ecclesiastical greed and 
avarice. In the swampy parts of the 
country, great stone walls are built with 
niches for the reception of the dead, and 
before these sealed resting places are kept 
burning incense and candles by the sor- 
rowing friends of the departed. 

From the tiny nipa hut to the big cathe- 
dral, Manila has a world of interesting 
things all its own, and the time is soon to 
come when the world traveler will no more 
omit Manila from his itinerary than h 
would go by Rome without stopping to sev 
the Vatican and St. Peters. 





SOME VITAL SCHOOL QUESTIONS 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT AND WOMAN’S POSITION 
IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY KATE AMES 





In every profession and in every line of business, in the manual trades that are 
open to women, in every sphere in which woman enters as a working factor, there is 
a growing friction, and woman feels that she is being discriminated against. With 
the emancipation of woman and with the increase of woman in the trades and profes- 
sions and wn numbers, she has taken the stand that in all things she is the equal of 
man. It is a well-known fact that when nations are emancipated, there is always a 
marked tendency to make liberty spell license, and the man who has been utterly 
freed most eastly becomes a tyrant over others who have had restraint put upon 
them by man or the man-made law. 

Woman, freed of the thrall of centuries, seeks to control, and in the seeking, comes 
in competition with man, several centuries behind him in the knowledge of self- 
control. To him she lays all blame for her failures and shortcomings, and she for- 
gets that most of her denials have been forged into fetters by the competing sister- 
hood. Woman is “cheap labor,” and it is the competition of women that has made 
it so, not the competition of the male. Some of these questions are vital, and a few 
of them have been ably set forth by Miss Kate Ames in the following article. 
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lic addresses that have been made, has any 
plea been put forth but sex, with the oc- 
casional suggestion of voting privilege. 
The women teachers recognize the pub- 
lic appreciation of their educational status. 
They, also, know that the public is coming 
more and more to appreciate the quality 
of their work. In silent disapproval, they 


was 


mi HE YEAR 1907 
wu, made memorable in 
school affairs by the 
opening of a definite 
campaign to increase 


men’s salaries and 
strengthen their hold 
upon the more import- 


ant positions in the school system to which 
large salaries are attached. This cam- 
paign was carried on largely by the less 
seeing school men. Their desire for the 
enlargement of these special privileges is 
human. They have long sipped of this 
nectar, and who can blame them if they 
wish to hold and extend these privileges. 
No open claim has been made to superior- 
ity. None could justly be made. In the 
weak and incomplete report that was 
printed and distributed among school offi- 
cers, there was reflection inferred, at times 
definitely expressed, in regard to the work 
of women. In none of the articles that 
have appeared from time to time, or pub- 


allowed the campaign to continue through 
the year. At the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Santa Cruz dur- 
ing the holidays, the women teachers held 
a mass meeting and decided that they, as 
wel! as the men teachers, should assume 
responsibility in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation; that they should take their share 
of work in the Council of Education; that 
they should take a responsible part in the 
annual programme. 

This action was dignified, conservative, 
decided. It was without doubt the direct 
result of the campaign for salaries and 
position, opened by the men. While not 
a word was said in regard to the cam- 
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paign, it was a silent rebuke to the weak 
and undignified plea and the methods used 
in forwarding the claim. 

To-day the training of women in the 
schools is equal to that of men. Insight, 
industry and skill are individual rather 
than sex characteristics. These qualities 
vary among the women; they vary, also, 
among the men. Not all women have the 
qualities that make the good administra- 
tor; neither are all men thus endowed. 
Yet practically every man in the schools 
to-day is holding an administrative posi- 
tion. Practically every woman is holding 
a teaching position. When we know that 
eighty-eight per cent of the teachers are 
women, we must, if we stop to consider, 
realize that the sex fallacy is not placing 
in many cases the best administrators at 
the head of the schools. 

The plea is one-sided and selfish. It 
indicates human limitation and error. It 
stands in deadly enmity to general wel- 
fare. No one can in justice claim higher 
.rewards for service unless that service is 
distinctly higher. If higher rewards are 


paid, it must be because the worker dis- 


tinctly outranks his fellows. Recognition 
must arise in the character and quality of 
service rather than in the sentiment that 
certain persons need peculiar consideration 
because of some quality which they assume 
to be peculiar to themselves. Salary is the 
laborer’s share in the product, and wants 
cannot be satisfied in justice without an 
equivalent in work. The wishing cut may 
rest upon the head, but the hand must 
take a trowel and wield it to the satisfac- 
tion of the employer. 

We do not need to theorize in regard to 
the probable results of this plea. We have 
had the condition in fact for years. The 
questions to decide are: Has this discrimi- 
nation paid? Has it brought the desired 
results? Has it tempted the strong, virile 
man to enter the teaching profession ? Has 
it produced greater insight, industry and 
skill among those who have entered ? Have 
the men been more capable administra- 
tors because of these special privileges? 
This plea for the extension of privileges 


comes at a time when these questions are - 


in many minds and have been for several 
years. These questions, which the people 
have asked as to the returns that have been 
made by the beneficiaries of these special 
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privileges are frequently answered in the 
negative. There are multitudes that look 
upon the condition as utterly unjust, and 
unjust not alone to the woman educator, 
but to the children, to the community 
which must receive and absorb the pro- 
duct. 

The inequality of rewards is in itself 
bad and dangerous. The schools have 
been the loser through the system. It has 
been wasteful not only through those who 
receive less, but more wasteful through 
thosé who are protected in the larger sal- 
ary and better position on some other 
ground than fitness, than industry, than 
skill. The public is the final court of ap- 
peal. It is restless; it is uneasy; it is 
questioning. This plea for the extension 
of these privileges has added to the doubt 
of motive, the lack of faith in the judg- 
ment and wisdom of administrators. 
There is nothing in it to stimulate inter- 
est, nothing to make for betterment. It 
is a poor interpretation of the duties that 
arise in present day conditions. It has its 
origin in misunderstanding and personal 
advantage rather than in the general wel- 
fare of schools. 

Sex should be omitted as a test for any 
school position. It seems more reasonable 
to consider that teachers belong to one 
kind—mankind—that they are all one 
species—the varieties are good and less 
good. Training, industry, insight and 
skill are the qualities that fit persons for 
certain positions rather than the accident 
of birth. Sex is no basis whatever upon 
which to determine suitability, industry, 
educational efficiency. The sex fallacy be- 
longs to a time when men were the best 
teachers because the higher institutions of 
learning were open to them and to them 
alone. This plea is a survival and takes 
into account, not the conditions, but the 
result, of past educational opportunities. 
The schools have paid heavily for this fal- 
lacy in the past, and to-day it hampers and 
weakens the system. It has been made a 
basis of choice until the inefficient men in 
responsible positions have become a large 
factor in the cause of adverse criticism of 
men teachers, and a. large element in the 
causes why strong, virile men refuse to 
consider teaching as field for their life 
work. ~ 

We have pretty generally gone over to 
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the opinion that training, fitness, capacity 
to perform, are indispensible in all school 
positions. No man is good in administra- 
tion unless he can produce adequate re- 
sults. The condition which we now have 
exists because the community has wanted 
to know too little—has taken for granted 
that school work would be well done be- 
cause every teacher would want to do good 
work. It has valued school health too 
cheaply. It has not applied the efficiency 
test to results. 

The situation is intricate and complex. 
The woman teacher has filled the subordi- 
nate position successfully. Her work 
gives evidence of intelligence of a high 
order that is more and more appreciated 
by the community, and by those whose in- 
terest is more personal because their child- 
ren are educated under them. A few 
have held higher positions with notable re- 
sults. The public has noted this. It stands 
in the capacity of judge; it is a keen 
critic of conditions. Far from women ex- 
ercising little or no influence, far from 
women failing in control over the school 
in which she is a subordinate, she is in 
many cases the actual head, exercising 
enormous influence, enormous control to 
which limits cannot be assigned. Great as 
that influence now is, the recognition, in 
fact, would be of still greater advantage 
to the school system. 

We may look upon the action taken by 
the women teachers at Santa Cruz as in- 
dication that they realize their power, that 
the step was based on results already at- 
tained, and that they feel the claim of 
larger duties and responsibilities; that 
there is a preparation for wider influence 
and responsibility. Of what use is all her 
preparation and experience unless there is 
a field for application? The wider pre- 
paration of this generation and the wider 
experience in life has increased woman’s 
sense of social obligations. From the 
women teachers at Santa Cruz came the 
conscious or unconscious demand for 
larger fields of influence; on a responsi- 
bilitv in the administration of. an insti- 
tution in which she represents 88 per cent 
‘f the workers. Her opinions are based 
n contact with the schools as they. are. 
She has learned that contact with others 
s the surest corrective of judgment; that 
school interests are not attained by hold- 
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ing aloof from the places where school 
affairs are discussed and policies formu- 
lated. That these are the times and places 
to meet opinion with opinion. 

Woman’s training has developed her in- 
dividuality and freed her powers for in- 
dependent action, for initiative in large 
and responsible affairs. Her college train- 
ing has educated her to see the evils aris- 
ing from the sex fallacy. She sees the 
need that demands an extension of her 
powers. She sees herself, no longer as an 
isolated person, but a part of a social or- 
ganization in which her responsibilities 
have increased. , 

This new mental attitude is a demand 
for sturdy. action that will relate her to 
the basic conditions of school life. She is 
conscious of greater powers than those that 
are required in the fulfillment of subordi- 
nate positions. She is conscious of the 
ability to aid effectively in the direction of 
forces. The complacency of the old-time 
school keeper is gone forever. There is no 
sense of “arrival,” but an inward de- 
mand for larger responsibility and growth. 
Women teachers to-day represent initia- 
tive, equal education with men, and ad- 
ministrative value. 

There come periods of reconstruction, 
of enlargement of function, of uplifting, 
of carrying forward of ideals long estab- 
lished. Tendencies and aspirations are en- 
larged; new claims are put forth. The 
highest institutions which the race has de- 
veloped for its protection next to the fam- 
ily are the school and the State. Like 
every other element of human life, they 
are susceptible of progress. 

The clashes and jars which we feel 
most keenly in the schools are due to the 
two standards—the one larger claim of 
which we have just spoken, the other un- 
touched by the modern social conditions. 
The teaching force in its entirety must be 
carried out into the larger modern life— 
must recognize and acknowledge the new 
obligations. The school interests cannot 
be forwarded by mere self-interest on the 
one side or breaking away from restraint 
on the other. The truest type of progress 
in the schools as elsewhere is growth, like 
the new growth in the plant swelling 
against the sheath which at the same time 
imprisons and protects it. 

A little clear thinking and adaptation to 
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modern conditions is greatly needed. For 
a generation education has recognized the 
mental ability of women and her ideals 
have changed under the pressure of the 
new insights. 

The necessary adjustment will come 
only in response to the claims of the social 
movements about us. It will come in re- 


sponse to the felt need of a system of ad- 
ministration that shall be broad-minded, 
capable, skillful, to the felt need of a sys- 
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tem that shall gather the units into an 
effective whole; to the felt need of a sys- 
tem that shall demand leadership that is 
industrious, capable of getting and giving 
insights that will uplift the school. This 
can only be secured when the school wo- 
man takes her responsibilities beside the 
school man; when the possibility of a cam- 
paign for special privileges based on the 
ground of sex and voting privilege shall 
have been removed. 





THE BELLS 


BY H. FELIX CROSS 


Alone I stand, in Sunset Land, 

On a mountain robed in evening glory. 
The church bells down i’ the distant town 
Are pealing their harmonious story. 

Toll bells! — 
Toll out thy harmony! 
Toll till: the hills toll back to thee! 
Toll thou across yon distant sea! 
Toll bells! 


The music thrills among the hills, 
The vibrant crags the sound prolong, 
The echoes leap from steep to steep, 
Ten thousand peaks burst into song. 
Toll bells! 
Toll out thy cadence sweet! 
Toll to the headlands *neath my feet 
Like rolling ocean’s measured beat! 
Toll bells! 


The shadows crawl up the canyon wall, 

The red flame dims i’ the western sky, 
The church bells peel, the echoes steal, 

And in the purple chasms die. 

Toll bells! 
Toll thro’ the glowing sky! 

Toll till the echoes toll reply! 
Toll in the hearts of men for aye! 


Toll bells! 





HOWARD HOLMES, SYMPHONIC LEADER. 


NOTED CALIFORNIANS SERIES.—Miss F. Soule Camp- 
bell has given us a study head this month of one of the men who 
has given the world the impression that San Francisco is a musi- 
cal city. Mr. Holmes is dead, but his memory is kept green 
in the love that is borne his name by thousands of Californians 
who remember him as the greatest leader of symphony orches- 
tras San Francisco has ever known. Howard Holmes should 
have a monument, some shrine where his admirers’may occa- 
sionally meet and tell of this beautiful character, this builder of 
the beautiful in mind and heart.—Ep1tor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





““LOOBY LOO,” ONE OF THE GAMES AT THE NORMAL MAY FETE. 
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A STATE NORMAL 


CALIFORNIA MAY FETE 


SCHOOL FUNCTION 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


SHE ANNUAL May fete 
¢ 6at the San Jose State 
School, 
May 20th, has grown 
into an institution of 
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interest. This 
year five thousand 
people crowded the 
bleachers to see the festivity carried on by 
students and training-school children. 
The pageant was two hours long and con- 
sisted of a revival of the spirit of flowers 
and spring the race has felt in the month 
of May ever since the world was young. 
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Children from the kindergarten to the 
eighth grade took part in the recreations 
and sylph-like exercises to which they had 
been trained. 

From the time when the May Queen 
was crowned, to the final thousand-voiced 
chorus, “The Year’s at the Spring,” there 
was a profusion of flowers, rosy faces, 
white dresses, marching and dancing, all 
intended to body forth the joys of inno- 
cent childhood in. the abandonment of 
harmless, beautiful play. 

The programme consisted of greetings 
to the May Queen by various training- 





A CALIFORNIA MAY FETE. 


school departments, each greeting being a 
flower-token and graceful calisthenic ex- 
ercise. The wonderful flower-colors of 
Santa Clara gardens were used to ad- 
vantage in the greetings. Historic dances 
of various countries, a revival of ancient 
folk-games and songs such as the “Jolly 
Miller” and “Looby Loo,” with chariot 
races by the little ones, followed. All, 
however, were distinctly harmonized to 
modern surroundings. 

It is true that the six-year-olds did not 
always reach the ideals of grace one might 
look for, but the sweet little imperfections 
of the tots only made the ideal beauties for 
which the teachers strove the more clear 
and beautiful. 

The “Artistic Dance” by Normal School 


THE FLOWER DANCE, NORMAL SCHOOL FETE DAY, SAN 
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students was the culminating feature of 
the games and drills. The formal raising 
of the May-pole, which was carried out in 
old-time style, followed by May-pole 
dances, gave opportunity for complete dis- 
play of graceful movement. This is with- 
out doubt the most attractive feature of all 
the exercises. The artistic effect all 
through the day was greatly heightened by 
the orchestra music, and by the singing 
to which it was accompanied. 

Miss Isabel Mackensie, director of the 
fete, says her aim is to give spontaneous 
expression to the natural buoyancy of 
child-life. This she does by selecting those 
recreations which belong to the various 
stages of evolution to which the groups of 
children belong. 


JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 























THE ROYAL YACHT ALEXANDRA. 


The Royai Yacht “Alexandra” has been twenty years in the building. It has haa 
many changes in plans, and possesses all of the features of the best and fleetest 
pleasure vessels of the day. Its lines are beautiful, and its cost has exceeded three 
million dollars. Its speed is twenty-two and one-half knots. 








TAFT’S RECORD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY ROBERT B. WESTCOTT 








READING OVER THE MESSAGE TO BE 


DELIVERED TO THE PHILIPPINES ASSEMBLY 


wey] HILE IT is yet too early 
% in the national politi- 
cal game to assert the 


fact, indications -are 
that the Philippine 
question will enter 
largely into the Presi- 
dential campaign this 
fall. Secretary William H. Taft, the 
ponderous standard-bearer of the Repub- 
lican party, will necessarily defend what is 
popularly known as the “McKinley pol- 
icy” towards our Oriental charges, and 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, his Demo- 
cratic opponent, the great Nebraskan will 
endeavor to convince the voters of the 


country that, while in a broad sense our 
work of benevolent assimilation out in the 


4. Far East, as it has been conducted under 


the dictation of Mr. Taft, has been more 
or less deficient in results, and on the 
whole a detriment rather than a’ benefit 
to the Filipinos. ‘But there is very little 
difference between the two great political 
parties over the government and future 
of the Philippine Islands. They both 
agree that the Filipinos should be given 
every opportunity and modern advantage 
to elevate themselves socially, commer- 
cially, industrially and politically; they 
both agree that our little brown wards 
should be trained in the art of govern- 
ment, so that they will eventually be able 
to govern themselves, and they both seem 
to favor President McKinley’s original 
idea of building up in the Philippine 
Islands the only independent republic in 
the whole Oriental world. The only dif- 
ference thus far has been over when the 
Filipinos should be permitted to strike 
out for themselves in the management of 
their own affairs, and as to the extrava- 
gances of the Insular Government, as it 
is conducted to-day by the Washington 
Government. Secretary Taft is perfectly 
competent to debate these questions with 
assurance and effect because he has the 
advantage of a most thorough knowledge 
of Philippine affairs on account of his con- 
stant association with them and the in- 
timate relations he has always borne to 
the islands and the people who inhabit 
them. -He was their first American Civil 
Governor. He constructed the present 
Government and presided over its affairs 
continuously and directly until called 
back home to become President Rooseveli’s 
Secretary of War. Since. then he has 
made two important visits to the Oriental 
dependencies, and has also continued in 
close touch with the Government at Man- 
ila, through the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs at Washington, which is a division 
3 











THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 


of the War Department and under the ab- 
solute control of the Secretary of War. 
Personally, I am unalterably opposed to 
many features of Secretary Taft’s gen- 
eral policy in the Philippines, the most 
offensive to me being what I regard as 
Mr. Taft’s disregard for the interests of 
the Americans who have exiled themselves 
in that country, and are helping the Fed- 
eral Government in the great task of as- 
similation, and the extravagances prac- 
ticed in the administration of Philippine 
affairs. But it is not my intention to dis- 
cuss the political affairs of the Islands in 
this article. We all know where Taft 
stands respecting the future of the Filipi- 
nos. We know he has promised them in- 
dependence when they are sufficiently edu- 
cated in the art of Government to go it 
alone, which is indefinite to say the least, 
and we know that Mr. Bryan would set 
sonie date, and that in the near future, 
for turning the islands over to the Fili- 
pinos. There are very few of us, how- 
ever, who do know how dearly Secretary 
Taft is revered by the Filipinos, why this 
is so, and how deeply he has ingratiated 
himself with the natives. He calls the 
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TAFT’S MESSAGE. 


Filipinos his “little brown brothers,” and 
the little brown brothers speak of the big 
man as “Santo” Taft. In their eyes he is 
indeed a saint. They have canonized him 
by popular consent, and there is little 
doubt but that Taft’s name will go down 
through the Filipino generations to come 
alongside those of their numerous relig- 
ious saints. They have named _ towns, 
roads and other public thoroughfares af- 
ter him; theatres, schools, babies and ani- 
mals, too, even going so far as to dignify 
their favorite fighting cocks in a_ like 
manner. While Taft was the active chief 
executive of the islands, the natives show- 
ered all sorts of presents upon his family, 
some of them very valuable, and it was 
not an infrequent occurrence for some 
provincial to appear at his office door in 
the Government building or at his officia! 
residence, Malacanan Palace, with a dona- 
tion of a fine, tender chicken or two or 
a dozen or two of nice, fresh eggs. Ii 
you think this is an exaggeration of the 
facts, just ask the Secretary of War him- 
self. He will tell-you all about it with 
that inimitable smile that has done so 
much to win for the Secretary the high 
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place he holds at the present time in the 
Government at Washington and the coun- 
cils of his party. 

Do you want to know how Taft won and 
still holds so completely the adoration and 
confidence of the Filipinos? Well, I will 
tell you, because I know. I was in close 
touch with him all the time he lived in 
Manila, and for this and many other rea- 
sons I believe I am competent to speak. 

When Taft first appeared among the 
Filipinos, they were appalled by his 
enormous physique, and on account of his 
immense size they immediately jumped at 
the conclusion that he not only possessed 
a wonderful brain, but a tyrannical tem- 
perament as well. 

A Filipino always measures a man’s 
intellect by his physical size, and until 
Taft began to assert his democracy and 
smile their fears away, the natives be- 
lieved their new Governor would rule them 
with an iron hand. That is the way the 


Spanish Governors-General had done for 
nearly four centuries, and they could not 
figure out how an American would be any 


different. For this reason, Taft found 
nimself confronted by a barrier that for 
a while, at the beginning of his executive 
career, annoyed him greatly. 

But like he does everything else he un- 
dertakes, he made determined and success- 
ful efforts to draw the natives to him. One 
of his initial steps in this direction was to 
take up the study of Spanish, which is the 
official language of the Philippines, and 
which most of the natives speak more or 
less fluently, in addition to their tribal 
dialects. It was not long before he had 
mastered the lingo sufficiently well to 
make himself understood by the natives, 
very few of whom had any knowledge 
whatever of English, and this was of great 
assistance to him in winning the favor of 
the people he governed. Then Mr. Taft 
and his estimable wife plunged into the 
social features of the Filipinos’ life, 
which have an important bearing on all 
phases of society. They mingled as much 
with the people as was consistent with the 
exalted station of first gentleman and lady 
of the land, and their receptions and other 
social functions at Malacanan were bril- 
liant and numerous. They soon attracted 
the natives, and so cordially were the lat- 
ter received and treated that it was not 


long before they became a dominant fac- 
tor at all of these events. It was through 
these functions that Taft first got at the 
hearts of his little brown people. Besides, 
the Civil Governor appeared at all the 
big Filipino functions. He made frequent 
trips into the provinces from one end of 
the islands to the other, and everywhere 
he went his strong personality and con- 
tinual good humor were felt. It is said 
of Taft that he never turned a Filipino 
visitor away from his office without see- 
ing him personally and learning his wants, 
no matter how humble his station in life, 
and he never let an opportunity slip by, 
in public or private, to reassure the people 
that he was their friend, that the people 
of the United States were their friends, 
and that we all demanded that their in- 
terests should be paramount at all times 
and under all conditions. He handled 
them like they were so many children, in 
an affectionate earnestness of manner that 
simply compelled them to look up to him. 
This is the way he won the natives and 
caused himself to be universally loved by 
the people. His now famous motto, “The 
Philippines for the Filipinos,” made a 
great impression on the people when he 
announced it, and how faithfully he has 
adhered to it is well known by _ every 
American and other Occidental in the 
Philippine Islands. ' 

Taft’s personality has been a powerful 
element in all Philippine affairs. While 
Civil Governor, he gave every detail of 
the Insular Government his personal at- 
tention, and there was no issue so insig- 
nificant as to escape his scrutiny. The 
Congressional bill organizing the Philip- 
pine Government and McKinley’s instruc- 
tions to Taft when he first left Washing- 
ton for the Islands, are credited to the 
authorship of Elihu Root, who was Sec- 
retary of War under McKinley at the 
time, and while these two documents were 
very complete and exhaustive, they natu- 
rally left many matters to be ad- 
jusied as occasion demanded. . Taft set 
about the organization of the Government 
with a zeal that was remarkable. He is 
an indefatigable worker, and those first 
days of reconstruction repeatedly found 
him hard at work, either in his office at 
the Government building, or at his resi- 
dence, far into the night. 
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“Why do you work so hard?” a Filipino 
Commissioner asked him on one occasion. 

“Because the task is a pleasant one and 
I enjoy it,” was his quick reply. “Your 
people must get all there is in this Gov- 
ernment at the earliest possible moment, 
or my people back home will not like it.” 

And so Taft trudged along, each day de- 
veloping new complications to be unrav- 
eled, each appearing to be more difficult 
than the one before. But Taft is a re- 
sourceful man, and under his_ guiding 
hand and ready initiative he mastered 
everything to his own satisfaction at least. 
That was always sufficient for Taft. If 
he liked a thing, it made no difference 
whether his colleagues on the Philippine 
Commission liked it or not—it went as he 
wanted it. In fact. Taft was the whole 
Commission. He dominated all legisla- 
tion and laws were enacted as he wanted 
them. The judiciary was one of his hol- 
bies. He was an eminent lawyer, and 
had been a prominent United States 
Judge, with certain wel] defined notions 
about what it required to construct and 


maintain a judiciary on a high plane, and 
these ideas he inculcated in the legislation 


reorganizing the courts of the land. In 
a nutshell, if Taft overlooked anything 
pertaining to the Government it was not 
his fault. 

It cannot be denied that benevolent as- 
similation, as Taft administered it, made 
rapid strides during his incumbency of 
the Civil Governorship. Schools were es- 
tablished with remarkable rapidity 
throughout the islands, and the natives 
accepted them ,with agility and an enthu- 
siasm that assured their popularity. The 
children flocked through their portals, and 
instances were not rare where native men 
and women, some of them of very ad- 
vanced age, took advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the Government to 
learn the English language. The Fili- 
pinos seem to possess a natural passion for 
education in all its branches. The higher 
arts, such as music, drawing and paint- 
ing, engraving and sculpture, ‘appeal to 
them strongly, and they become wonder- 
fully expert in all these branches, par- 
ticularly in music. They are fine musi- 
cians. and it is safe to say that there is 
hardly a single home among the civilized 
Filipinos that does not possess a musical 
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instrument of some kind. It is a fact 
worthy of note that of all the Oriental 
peoples who inhabit the Far East, the 
Filipinos are the only ones who have a 
musical nature. 

But to return to the school system in 
the Philippines. Taft insisted that there 
should always be a liberal distribution of 
the public funds for the advancement of 
education, which, he has always contend- 
ed, is the foundation upon which the na- 
tives must base thefr hopes for ultimate 
self government. Wherever the people in- 
dicated a desire to have a school and prom- 
ised to support it, they were given what — 
they asked for. Thus was the school sys- 
tem extended, and it is still reaching out 
at the present day. There are now some- 
thing like four thousand public schools 
in the islands, and about the only legisla- 
tion of importance the first native Assem- 
bly enacted was the appropriation of 
$500,000 from the general fund for the 
establishment of barrio or village schools. 

While Taft was the active head of the 
Philippine Government, many important 
public works, such as_ provincial road 
building, harbor improvements and con- 
structions of all kinds were inaugurated. 
The currency system was changed from a 
silver to a gold standard, the millions of 
acres of friarlands were purchased, ex- 
perimental agricultural stations estab- 
lished everywhere, and numerous indus- 
trial schools opened. Taft also started the 
fight in Congress for the removal of the 
duty on Philippine products imported in- 
to the United States. He established a 
summer capital in the mountains of the 
Province of Benguet, which lies some dis- 
tance north of Manila on the Islands of 
Luzon, and the climate of which is salu- 
brious and invigorating. It was during 
his term as Governor that the natives were 
given a large voice in the administration 
of their local Governments, provincial 
and municipal, and in fact, most of the 
really substantial improvements and 
social and political advancement were in- 
augurated in this period. During his ten- 
ure of oftice at Washington, Taft has had 
a hand in the negotiations which have 
brought to the city of Manila a magnifi- 
cent modern electric railway, light and 
power system, and to the Islands, steam 
railways in the great sugar-producing 





























WILLIAM H. TAFT EXERCISING ON SHIPBOARD. MR. TAFT COVERED OVER SIXTY 
ODD LAPS A DAY IN ALL SORTS OF WEATHER, BEING MORE THAN SIX MILES. 
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islands of Panay, Cebu and Negros, and 
on the Island of Luzon. Many other sim- 
ilar improvements are contemplated, all 
of which are attributable to Taft’s activity 
and initiative. 

The Philippine Assembly has become a 
reality since Taft’s transfer to Washing- 
ton. The Secretary went.all the way from 
Washington to Manila to be present at the 
inauguration of this legislative body, 
which is composed entirely of natives. The 
Assembly was promised to the Filipinos 
by McKinley, and its realization has been 
a most important factor in the betterment 
of the general political conditions of the 
rountry. Another great influence over 
the natives has been McKinley’s promise 
that in all public affairs the Filipinos 
should be favored, and that as.they grew 
more familiar with -Government _ they 
would be considered first in the distribu- 
tion of official patronage. Taft has al- 
wavs had this promise uppermost in his 
mind, and it has always been his policy 
to supplant Americans in the Civil Ser- 
vice by Filipinos whenever the latter 
proved their efficiency. As a result, the 
native influence over governmental affairs 


is constantly growing, and the American 
forces dwindling correspondingly. It is 
safe to predict that the time is not far 
distant when the Civil Service roll wil! 
be made up almost entirely of Filipinos. 
The native judges are in the majority now 
and Filipino educators are rapidly super- 


ceding Americans. The Provincial and 
Municipal Governments are almost entire- 
ly Filipino, every Provincial Governor 
with three exceptions being natives. 

As legislators, the Filipinos are prov- 
ing themselves dignified and conservative. 
It was predicted by some of the enemies 
of the McKinley policy as interpreted 
and carried out by Taft that the Philip- 
vine Assembly would prove a boomerang 
to the United States’ unique experiment 
in this scheme of Colonial Government, 
some of them going so far as to assert 
that the body would develop into a second 
Russian Douma. At the general elections, 
the native element knowr as the “Radi- 
cals” won by a large majority over the 
pro-Government party and their platform 
was immediate independence. It was then 
generally predicted that there would be 
trouble after ihe inauguration of the 
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Assembly so soon as the legislators got 
down to work. There was considerable 
uneasiness over the outlook in high. Gov- 
ernment circles, but never for a moment 
did Secretary Taft indicate the slightest 
doubt but that he could master the sit- 
uation. When he arrived in Manila a 
few days before the inauguration, he 
called some of the influential Radical 
leaders into conference, at which Taft did 
most of the talking. He laid the law 
down to them with that directness and 
forcefulness for which he is well known, 
telling them in language that they could 
not misunderstand nor misconstrue that 
if they permitted any inflammatory ora- 
tory or enacted any legislation that had 
for its object the destruction of any part 
cof the Government as it was then con- 
stituted, the Assembly would promptly he 
abolished. And in the course of his in- 


augural address, he told the entire native 
population of the islands the same thing, 
only in language a trifle more diplomatic. 
This is what he said: 

“Will this Assembly and its successors 


manifest such an interest in the welfare 
of the people, and such a clear-headed 
comprehension of their duty, as to call for 

greater expansion of political power to 
this body, and to the people who represent 
it? or shall it by neglect, obstruction and 
absence of useful service, make it neces- 
sary to take away its existing powers on 
the ground that they have been prema- 
turely granted? Upon you falls this 
heavy responsibility.” 

3ut Taft did not resort to threats alto- 
gether to establish an intente cordiale be- 
tween the Philippine Commission and the 
Philippine Assembly. He played upon his 
popularity with the natives to win the 
radical element over to conservatism. At 
a great banquet given by the members 
of the new-born .Assembly, during a re- 
markable address in which he showed 
great emotion and eloquently reiterated 
is strong personal affection for the 
natives, and spoke of the deep interest the 
world was displaying in the Assembly 
experiment in view of the failure of a re- 
cent Russian Douma, Taft startled the 
whites present and tickled the vanity of 
the natives by officially declaring that the 
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Speaker of the Assembly should be counted 
as the second person in the Philippines, 
and that he should ‘receive all of the offi- 
cial and social recognition that this dig- 
nity entitled him to. Thus another bridge 
that threatened to endanger American in- 
fluence over the political affairs of the 
Philippines was tactfully and_ safely 
crossed, and at no time since the opening 
of the Assembly has the question of “im- 
mediate independence” been officially dis- 
cussed or even remotely considered. 

There are many Americans in the Phil- 
ippines who really believe that Secretary 
Taft would be the best President for the 
interests of the insular possession,  al- 
though they are opposed to his pro-Fili- 
pino policy to the extreme that he carries 
it out. There are others over there who 
are for anybody for President rather than 
Taft, and there are still others who don’t 
know where they stand on the question. 
While the Filipinos themselves are genu- 
ine and sincere admirers of the Secretary, 
and would be greatly pleased to see him 
elevated to the Presidency, the politicians 
want Bryan. In him they think they see 
the reflection of their fondest hope—im- 
mediate independence for the _ islands. 
They believe that if Bryan should become 
President, about the first official act he 
would perform would be to declare the 
Philippines free and independent and 
leave the natives to work out their own 
salvation. When Bryan visited the islands 
several years ago, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a great many prominent natives, 
and made considerable inquiry into the 
political situation, but I do not think he 
gave the natives any intimation of his 
sentiments regarding the final disposition 
of the islands, other than to reiterate what 
he has said in public on many  oc- 
casions. 

But no matter who is the next President 
the Taft influence over the islands will 
always have an important bearing on the 
future of the interesting Filipino people 
and their beautiful country. His fame 
will illuminate the islands’ history, and 
his name go down through the generations 
of the little brown people to come along 
with that of their own patriot and martyr, 
Rizal. 











CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
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Ths Overland Monthly presents its readers with Mr. 
“Christian Science.” As we have said of his paper on “Anarchy” and on “Social- 
ism,” there are many who will differ from him in his ideas, but he has sueh a com- 
mand of language and he puts his questions and facts so well before the people that 
those who differ from him cannot help admiring his quaint and unanswerable logic. 
The series has attracted attention and numerous letter writers have favored Mr. Kid- 
der with opinions as to his articles, while not a few have chosen to utterly ignore 
the meat that came from the cocoanut, but have attacked the cocoanut hammer and 
tongs. His mail has brought him: many complimentary and not a few uncompli- 
Some men have chosen to apply all kinds of villification to the 
philosopher and his philosophies, while others have chosen to say that he ranks 
among the highest of America’s writers on the questions of the day. 
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§ HERE IS just so much 
pow-wow in man, just 
so much glorified non- 
sense too absurd to 
explain, too sacred to 
doubt, too venerable 
to‘ laugh at. Worship- 
ing what he doesn’t 
know, accounts for his numberless creeds, 
kow-towing to what he doesn’t understand 
explains his infinite faith. His reason is 
as prone to expand into fancy as his fancy 
to explode into rhapsody, known in the 
sinner as “insanity,” in the pious as 
“zeal.” We all feel more than we can 
utter, hope for more than we can expect. 
Nobody is satisfied with his possibilities ; 
it is the ambition to be more than we can 
be that makes us what we are. But our 
fault is repudiating solid ideals for shad- 
ows cast by dreams, shutting our eyes, 
stimulating our faith and contenting our- 
selves with “the evidence of things un- 
seen.” The people must be driven or 
coaxed, and the ruler who lacks the power 
to coerce must possess the faculty to ca- 
jole. No one appeals to popular reason 
who can appeal to popular superstition— 
life is too short. Try to manage woman 
without the aid of some consecrated bal- 
derdash, and see where you come out. Did 
you ever see a free-thought wife “subject 
herself in all humility to her husband?” 
Verily, he who tries to run a harem with- 








out the grace of God, has my profound 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Eddy knows all of this, knows that 
the only way to make her flock take the 
medicine of common sense is to season it 
with nonsense. Naked truth would shock 
the intellectual modesty of her congrega- 
tion. Christian Science has done an im- 
mense amount of good, but the Christian 
Scientist’s blunder is not choking off his 
credulity, when it has monopolized the 
rational, calling a halt on his pretentions 
this side of the impossible. But what 
fanatic is satisfied with the compliment of 
fact when paid to that upon which he has 
lavished the fulsome flattery of faith? To 
begin with, the name of this sect is self- 
contradictory. Christianity has no more 
to do with science than an old maid has 
with race suicide. Christianity is faith 
in the unprovable; science, proof of the 
provable. ‘The war cry of one is: “Be- 
lieve or be damned!” ‘The slogan of the 
other: “Belief be damned!” Mrs. Eddy 
has simply married old uncertainty to 
young certainty, and officiated as midwife 
and sponsor to a euphonious mongrel. 
Nor could she have succeeded otherwise, 
for where one reason stands alone, ten 
thousand must be shared up with faith. 
Some of her followers have told me that 
they deny the virgin birth of Christ as 
“impossible,” yet claim to be Christians. 
I call that stealing scientific thunder with 
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one hand and pilfering Christian prestige 
with the other. So you see, this sect is 
divorced from Christianity without being 
wedded to science; filling the place in 
theology reserved for the mule in zoology, 
the bull-frog in icthyology, the bat in orni- 
thology and the humbug in entomology. 
The Christian Scientist runs the whole 
of creation through the laboratory of his 
imagination and calls it “mind,” weighs 
the universe in the scales of his fancy and 
dubs it “nothing.” My mind tells me 
there is considerable besides it. Now, if 
my only something is deceiving me, it is 
worthless. I have no choice between sev- 
eral nothings and one no ’count some- 
thing. Again, how did Mrs. Eddy dis- 
cover that everything is nothing instead of 
nothing being everything? Personally, I 
should as lieve have it one way as the 
other. Once more, a mule kicks me—the 
impact irresistibly suggests mules and 
kicks. Yet there is nothing but the sug- 
gestion; but that suggestion must sug- 
gest something. What then? Why, the 


mule and his kick, but they are nothing. 
So the suggestion suggests nothing? Fine 


suggestion that! 

A mythical mule favoring vacuity with 
a fabulous kick! Not a very complimen- 
tary mule, to say the least! Perhaps the 
vaporized quadruped kicked my mind. But 
what a strange place to kick a man! Is it 
possible that my health depends on my be- 
lieving this? Is it essential to my lon- 
gevity that I subscribe to such? Suppose 
the mule had kicked me senseless—where 
would my mind have been? And what 
would have been left—nothing, eh? Mind, 
of course, is one of the essentials, but there 
are a few other details, brain, for instance, 
and any impairing of that wondrous thing 
means death to mind. We cannot escape 
the jurisdiction of natural law; there is 
no extradition between here and nowhere. 
What we would find must be hunted for in 
the neighborhood; what we would know 
must be suggested by imagination found 
by search and sworn to by evidence. Won- 
der opens the eyes and’ ears, only proof 
fills them. 

To the extent that mind masters matter 
Christian Science is true; as far as “you 
are able because you believe you are able,” 
this thing is fact. So are prayer, hypno- 
tism and Lourdes water. But when Mrs. 
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Eddy claims that the Trinity have formed 
a heavenly wholesale drug syndicate for 
the cure of everything from a conscience 
to a corn, from a bunion to a belly-ache, I 
must dissent. I am not questioning the 


skill of the Infinite as a general practi- 


tioner, fixing no limits to Omnipotence, 
allopathically or homeopathically, but 
miracles don’t fit this age. I know of a 
case in which cold water was substituted 
successfully for cocaine. Was God in the 
conspiracy? Did Omniscience condescend 
to bamboozle the patient? Suppose the 
sufferer had doubted the physician’s word! 
Would the trick have worked? Two Irish- 
men were hunting, and the one with the 
gun, seeing a rabbit, took careful aim. 
“Hold on,” said the other, “the gun’s not 
loaded.” “Go ’way wid yez,” replied his 
companion, “the rabbit don’t know it!” 
Fear affects the kidneys to a marked ex- 
tent; thinking of loathsome things de- 
stroys the appetite. This is due to mental 
association. In seasickness, in hysteria 
and in the solemn hour of death, mental 
visions present all the appearances of real- 
ities. “As a man thinketh so he is.” 
Cogito ergo sum! The mind affects some 
bodies more than others, is more auto- 
cratic, sometimes, than others. There was 
a priest, noted for his pious zeal, who de- 
clared that he saw the sacred wafer 
move. 

He was a man of strong character, and 
on everything else there was co-ordination 
among his faculties. But here faith was 
so over-developed by use that it was 
stronger than his optic nerve. There is 
this peculiarity about faith: Like other 
gifts, it must be developed by use, but un- 
like other gifts, it can’t be destroyed by 
over use. After just so long trying to be- 
lieve anything, you will believe it, arriv- 
ing at last at that happy state in which 
you want to find something harder to he- 
lieve to prove your faith by believing it. 
The Virgin is said to have cured hundreds 
at Lourdes. At least, people go there sick 
and leave well. What has Mrs. Eddy to 
say to that? I should believe a Catholic 
who took his oath to the performance of a 
miracle as quickly as I should a Protestant 
who swore to the perpetration of an impos- 
sibility. A man in her society told me 
that his child had been troubled with 
worms until he and his family ‘‘came into 
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the Truth.” Think of God as a tape- 
worm specialist ! 

And yet all the Christian Scientists I 
know are always grumbling over some pain 
or ache. Something like this: “Morn- 
ing, Smith! I want to ask you if Chris- 
tian Science is good for small-pox?” 
“Why, of course it is. I had a friend 
sick with it, and the doctors had given 
him up, but Christian Science healed him. 
Christian Science will cure anything.” 
“Well, Smith, you are looking well!” 
“Only tolerable! My liver has been trou- 
bling me of late, and Mrs. Smith is very 
poorly,” ete. 

If a hundred people leave orthodoxy be- 
cause of what they call its “absurdity,” 
seventy-five will embrace something that 
makes absurdity look sublime. Christian 
Science is over-run with renegade Catho- 
lies, Protestants and Jews going around 
telling folks they were never happy before ; 
there is no such thing as disease; how 
Jones was cured by the “Truth,” of 
asthma, Brown of love, and Robinson of 
mumps. 

Then you say: “If disease is nothing, 
Christian Science cured nothing,” and 
they call you a “‘scoffer.” These apos- 
tates contend that physicians are useless, 
surgeons a menace and vaccination a 
curse. Now, why do these people take up 
another superstition after dropping their 
first? The cause is obvious. Nothing is 
easier than to give’a trend to a child’s 
mind, which, like an automobile under 
way, can be guided in any direction. Early 
training often prevails over the most em- 
phasized heredity. In childhood our 
minds have been shunted orthodoxward ; 
faith grew on what it fed. Then came the 
wish that our creed was false, the wish 
begat thought, and thought, doubt. Some 
have retained their faith pure and unde- 
filed; some with modifications; others 
abandoned it in toto. But many who had 
forsaken orthodoxy and become atheists 
discovered a void left that reason can’t 
fill. As they can’t return to what is too 
much of a good thing, and their faith 
must have something to gnaw on, they 
feed it on some emasculated creed having 
a pious head and a free thought tail. Like 
old dogs, desirous but unable to learn new 
tricks, they compromise on a mixture. I 
can tell one of these theological hybrids as 
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soon as he opens his mouth. He alis 
Christ an “ideal,” says “we are all sons 
of God,” and the rest of the farrago pe- 
culiar to his tribe. 

The majority of Christian Scientists 
were formerly smoked out of their ortho- 
dox holes with the suggestive fumes of 
sulphur and brimstone. And as agnos- 
ticism lay cold on their intellectual stom- 
achs, as their former faith could be neither 
quenched with logic or deflected toward 
pure reason, they swallowed Christian 
Science. Most people want something to 
“lean on;” having been the “lean kind” 
in their youth, they lack the strength to 
stand alone. Every organ, physical and 
mental is strengthened by use; after ex- 
traneous support for years, it can rarely 
fall back on self support, deprived of its 
crutch, it compromises on a cane. 

Faith in one absurdity is no evidence 
of a general mental break-down. The 
great Dr. Johnson believed in the Cock 
Lane Ghost, but not in the Lisbon 
Earthquake; “blew in” faith on fable till 
he was rationally bankrupt on fact; swore 
to the impossible because he saw it, scout- 
ed the probable because somebody else saw 
it. Did you ever hear anybody call old 
man Johnson a fool? ever think of the 
case of intellectual dyspepsia that would 
ensue if you should try to digest what old 
man Sam forgot? Some of the wisest are 
congenitally pious, some constitutional 
“fools say in their hearts, there is no 
God.” Piety may be no more monopo- 
lized by folly than free-thought by wis- 
dom. My father owned a stupid stutter- 
ing simian, named Sinclair, whose de- 
fiency in tail proclaimed him a paradox. 


Being densely stupid and a nigger, he 
should by right have been devout. But 
he was as much the antithesis of Dr. 
Johnson religiously as _ intellectually. 
Every Sunday Sinclair ate a big dinner 
at the quarters, duplicated it aboard one 
of father’s blockade runners, then came up 
to our kitchen and “did it again.” Well, 


one Sunday one of the family said to him, 
*‘Sinelair, didn’t I tell you Mrs. Grier 
(our pastor’s wife) has Sunday school 
every Sunday afternoon?” “Y-yas sum!” 
“Well, if you don’t go this afternoon, you 
shall have no dinner next Sunday.” “Yas 
sum, I g-gwine up dere!” Accordingly, 
next Sunday, when Sinclair appeared for 
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dinner, he was asked: “Sinclair, did you 
go to Sunday school last Sunday?” 
“Y-Yas sum, I[ s-sut’nly did.” “Well, 
what did you learn?” “W-well, de fac’ is, 
Ol’ Mis’, I w-w-went up dere j-jes lak yer 
tol’ me a-a-an’ M-Mis’ Grier a-ax me 
who mek me a-an’ all dat fool talk, an’ I 
lef.” Sinclair’s skepticism had a congen- 
ital trend; he was greedy rather than 
creedy. 

It sounds blasphemous to invest the 
Deity with the prerogatives of an M. D., 
but blasphemy, like treason, is regulated 
by the fate of him who utters it. What 
was “sacrilege” from the lips of a poor, 
obscure woman fighting for recognition is 
“inspiration” in the encyclical of the 
popess of several million people and sev- 
eral more million dollars. The growth of 
this sect is phenomenal in more ways than 
one. Its members are not the “common 
people who heard him gladly,” but the in- 
telligent and wealthy. “Health and 
wealth!” is their motto. It is the only re- 
ligion on record that didn’t have its incep- 
tion among the ignorant poor, the only 
doctrine whose foundation wasn’t on dirt. 
Catholicism took centuries to usurp the 


power of the classic mythology, ages to 
enlist the support of the best people. But 
this thing, started by a woman and lam- 
pooned by the public, is one of the world’s 
religions, with its founder still vigorous. 
It has grown because it has a head, because 
of its discipline, and because of the good 


it has done. Even the Catholic Church 
no more than equals it in the harmony of 
its mechanism. Its converts are drawn 
from all the old creeds, and within a 
century it will be a power politically, as 
well as religiously. Everybody is welcome, 
but I fancy the insiders are somewhat like 
old Dr. Blank, of my town, who stood 
high in the Episcopal church and lisped. 
One day Mr. Blink, whose bank roll was 
as short as his visiting list, spoke to the 
doctor of joining his church. “Well, thir,” 
replied the doctor, “to tell you the truth, 
we are pretty d n crowded jutht at 
prethent.” He was the same who, when 
some one asked him about the social stand- 
ing of a certain family, replied: “Oh, very 
good people, thir, very worthy people, er 
—er—Baptith !” 

As to whether St. John included Mrs. 
Eddy in his apocalyptic programme, I 
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must leave to some modern Lardner or 
budding Creeden. It’s a far cry from Pat- 
mos, A. D. 60, to Boston, A. D. 1908. The 
woman crowned with stars and standing 
on the moon, I understand, was Mrs 
Eddy. Does my personal hygiene depend 
on my faith in those astronomical gymnas- 
tics? Must I either voice my belief or 
stifle my mutterings of doubt? I know 
of no advertisement too sacred to answer, 
no promise I can’t question till its fulfill- 
ment, no absurdity I shouldn’t ridicule. 
Of course, God may be curing these peo- 
ple: I am as certain that I don’t know he 
isn’t as I am that I don’t believe he is. If 
two people are cured of the same disease, 
apparently in the same way, by two other 
people who call each other frauds, which 
must I believe? If Smith cures Jones of 
colic and says hypnotism did it, while 
Brown heals Robinson of stomach-ache and 
says God did it, what am I to do. But 
how can the cured man know God cured 
him any more than the uncured man 
know the devil made him sick ? 

What would Mrs. Eddy’s fine mind be 
without her healthy brain? an irrespon- 
sible memory. What would she be? The 
driveling echo of a woman who has done 
more good and talked more nonsense than 
any other ten women of modern times. 
She has fooled myriads into health, in- 
veigled thousands into “condition,” and 
her modesty in giving God the credit can- 
not be too highly commended. As to her 
standard work, “Science and Health,” I 
should prescribe that for insomnia, which 
I am satisfied it would cure without 
God’s help. Of the man who claims to be 
the originator of Christian Science, | 
know nothing. But did anybody ever do 
anything worth doing without infringing 
somebody’s copyright? It is said that 
the user of an apt quotation is more in- 
genious than its creator. Then what shall 
we say of him who doesn’t invent, but ap- 
plies a patent or adapts a theory to practi- 
cal good? The cook may not provide the 
food she prepares, nor the physician man- 
ufacture his medicine. It is one thing to 
discover something good, quite another to 
convince the public of its goodness. Robert 
G. Ingersoll said nothing new, but he said 
the old in language everybody listened to 
with eagerness and understood without 
difficulty. If Mrs. Eddy did not originate, 
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her thorough application of what another 
did originate atones for her lack of origi- 
nality. America was discovered before 
Columbus. “There were brave men be- 
fore Agamemnon.” She is said to be au- 
tocratic, she abuses her power, it is self- 
created, if she is exacting it is invited by 
the abject submission of her devotees. Like 
any great leader, she is of marvelous abil- 
ity, ‘wonderful memory for details, and 
an executive of the first rank. Her graft- 
ing theology upon her specialty is im- 
perative if she would be a ruler rather 
than an equal. There can be no absolut- 
ism without superstition! no unqualified 
obedience without faith in something that 
twenty-five per cent of us don’t believe and 
seventy-five per cent of us believe and 
know nothing about! To purge her truth 
of its dross would be to introduce anarchy 
among her adherents. To put it in a few 
words, Mrs. Eddy knows human nature! 
Who will succeed her? Whoever does will, 
like all successors of the great, try to im- 
prove upon her work to advertise his own 
individuality. And he will be emulated 
by his successors til] Christian Science no 
more resembles the original Boston brand 
than the Holy Jumpers resembled the 
twelve apostles. As the years strengthen 
this sect numerically, as wealth and social 
position confer prestige, corruption and 
love of power will, to a great extent, ex- 
clude its primitive usefulness. He that 
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hopes for a creed devoid of arrogance and 
vassalage, must hope for a Utopia i in which 
love of } power will die out among the wise 
and adoration of the mythical cease to 
gild the dreams of the foolish. 

[ have often wondered if Christian Sci- 
ence can cure a sick man if he were 
asleep? Can it cure a two months’ old 
baby of “wind?” Perhaps Mr. Gale can 
answer that question among the others he 
is troubled with. Can it cure a man of 
hydrophobia? Finally, can it cure an 
editor? or does God take veterinary cases ? 
Christian Scientists are so saturated with 
the essense of “nothing” that I am in- 
clined to think that with some it is the 
sole food for thought. I asked one of the 


sisters, Mrs. Eddy’s age. Almost weeping, 
she said, “Mrs. Eddy has no age.” I 


wondered what the old lady had been do- 
ing the last eighty odd years, but I didn’t 


say so. Does Mrs. Eddy consider her 
wealth, like her age, nothing but mind? 


Is she prompted to hold on to it through 
partiality for the intellectual? By the way, 
if everything is mind, mind can think of 
nothing but mind. How monotonous some 
folks’ meditations must be! What I know 
of my subject I have gleaned from its laity 
and -text books. The last, by the way, 
lack the clearness essential to quench the 
intellectual thirst of the unsophisticated, 
mysticism in mystical language! But, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico! 


OF POPPIES 


BY HARLEY R. WILEY 


From the shoulders of Dawn the night shadow slipped 
As the shy, saintly Moon evaded her tryst 
With the roystering Sun, who eagerly sipped 


From the 


valley’s green cup the golden-white mist. 


Day flashed like a smile from Dawn’s rosy mouth, 
With a passion of birds and fragrant appeals, 
And the warm winds up from the sleepy South 


Sluiced the red, scented gold of our poppy fields. 
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BY CARLIN EASTWOOD 





Marin County, near San Francisco, is noted for its beauty. It is a mountainous 
and heavily timbered country, and it is traversed by many streams, while its shores 
on two sides are washed by the ocean. It has numerous bays. Sometimes the tim- 
ber becomes sparse, and the country assumes a park-like appearance, with gigantic 
oaks dotting the landscape. In the more timbered sections, the redwood is the 
largest timber, while the beautiful madrone attains a size that is not seen anywhere 
else in the world. There is an immense wealth of flowers growing everywhere 
at almost every season of the year. The little streams that sparkle in the canyon 
beds in the summer season are swollen to raging turbulent torrents in the winter, 
and at all seasons Marin County is one of the most picturesque of the world. Sceni- 
caliy, it may not be surpassed. It is, therefore, no subject of wonder that it has at- 
tracted a vast number of people who are lovers of nature, and who have settled down 
in ideal surroundings. Mr. Carlin Eastwood tells a true tale of the transformation 
of a barn and a sailboat into a comfortable dwelling place in the hills of Marin. 
Mr. Eastwood’s experience has been duplicated by others who have a love for the 
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summers a 
little can- 
yon an hour’s travel 
by ferry and rail 
from San Francisco, 
exchanged its solitude 
for the happy noisi- 
ness of a camp. With- 
in easy walk of habitation and village, 
nothing of civilization could be seen from 
the tents save the roof of a little glass- 
front cottage that stood just across the 
fence, but far below on an abandoned 
railroad embankment that had been dug 
out of the hillside high above the county 
road. 

And one winter when marriage and 
Europe and Eastern colleges had claimed 
most of the litile party that had so long 
camped together, so that only the Nu- 
cleus was left, the news came that the lit- 
tle glass- -front cottage had burned to the 
ground, the family had taken shelter in 
new fields, and the property had changed 
hands. 

So the Nucleuses, whose baby was only a 
few months old, went over to see, and 
they found the ‘barn which belonged to 
the little glass-front cottage still standing. 
It was on the other boundary, five or 


beautiful 


six hundred feet along the railroad fill, 
and beyond reach of the flames. And it 
immediately occurred to the Nucleuses 
that here was a possible shelter for the 
baby’s head. 

Through the spring the planning went 
apace. A new town house had drained 
the Nucleus’s funds, but Mr. Nucleus had 
gray matter in his finger-ends, and had 
always done creditable amateur  tinker- 
ing. Mrs. Nucleus didn’t dread tke pro- 
tracted settling, and the baby was always 
agreeable to anything. 

And yet even the courage of youth and 
good spirits—not inexperience, for the 
Nucleuses had always managed the camp 
—quailed a little on a near inspection of 
the barn. It was an unpainted structure, 
built across a little ravine—a water-way 

fronting the railroad fill. 
There was a lower story, where the horses 
had been stabled, the main floor even with 
the fill, and the usual loft. On the main 
floor a little room had been partitioned 
off for the ‘‘man.” Otherwise it was a 
big, empty, dirty place, the floor-boards 
half off, a ladder to go from lower floor 
to loft, and no opening except the great 
sliding barn doors. 

The inspection was silent until Mr. Nu- 
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cleus discovered some stair-risers propped 
against the wall in a dark corner. 

“The very thing,” he exclaimed, drag- 
ging them into the light. “Where’s the 
tape line?” And with that the measuring 
and planning began in earnest. 

The main floor was 30x32, and the Nu- 
cleuses took time to bless the original 
owners for building a barn so much be- 
yond the needs of their always modest 
equipment. 

When the campaign was laid out, the 
next move was to have the tent-floors 
brought down from the old camp site, 
for making the barn habitable was to cost 
nothing at all, in order to be consistent 
with the means on hand. These floors 
were of unplaned foot-wide boards, and 
ripping them up was no light task. With 
the help of the dairyman, who lived close 
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by and had always done the hauling, and 
the odd jobs for the camp, the lumber was 
at last untidily piled near the barn. 

By this time it was April, and two Sat- 
urdays and Sundays were spent to make a 
start. But the yacht club “bridge day” 
and the opening jinks and cruise used up 
the last two April Saturdays and Sun- 
days, so that it was the middle of May 
before it was possible to move over, and 
it was not then very practicable. 

However, the stairway was built, two 
bedrooms and a hall partitioned off up- 
stairs, and the kitchen and bathroom taken 
off from the main room downstairs. There 
was one window finished for each floor. 
Half of the big main doors had been 
closed up, and the other half cut into and 
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hinged, Dutch-door fashion, and a similar 
door cut into the kitchen. The partitions 
upstairs were merely frame-work with bur- 
lap stretched across, but downstairs they 
were solidly built of the old camp floors. 

Trusting the baby to his grandmother, 
to be sent for at the earliest possible min- 
ute, the Nucleuses, early one Saturday 
morning, moved out of peace and order 
into active confusion. Besides their be- 
longings sent by freight from town, all 
the camp outfit was deposited in and in 
front of the barn, and to the two com- 
ing along the country road a hundred 
feet below, it looked as though a forci- 
ble evacuation had been accomplished. 
But the May morning was glorious, the 
birds sang, and—a country seat was worth 
working for. 

Mr. Nucleus devoted the day to plumb- 
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ing, and Mrs. Nucleus, in a fever of try- 
ing to get unpacked with nowhere to put 
anything, endeavored not to ask why the 
joinings always leaked, and why the 
measurements had been obstinately dis- 
regarded at the plumbing shop. Late in 
the evening the stove was at length con- 
nected, supper warmed up, and finally a 
little one side or the other of midnight, 
the couple sank to dreamless sleep on mis- 
matched beds and mattresses, but under 
ample bedding. 

The next morning the early waking 
agreed upon was not difficult to accom- 
plish, and why? Mrs. Nucleus opened her 
eyes with an uneasy sense of trouble, put 
her hand up to her neck, and drew away 
something. What? Nota California flea, 
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not any bug that she knew, but WHAT? 
There were several in the bed, more on 
the outer cover, others on the ceiling, and 
Mr. Nucleus knew no more than she, 
though for both an awful supposition 
loomed. . 

All day the work went half-heartedly. 
Of what use to try to rid such an open, 
poorly constructed building of—bedbugs ? 
And what could these else be? With day- 
light they had disappeared, and although 
the Nucleuses did not spend the second 
night under the roof, they stayed long 
enough to see the pest creep out again. 

Monday the baby was to have come, but 
the order had to be countermanded. Mr. 
Nucleus buttonholed every man with anv 
knowledge whatsoever of bugs, and came 
back at night armed only with sulphur 
and dissatisfaction. 

But Tuesday morning he crossed the 
bay with a carefully preserved specimen, 
and took it to the man he ought first to 
have sought, the State Entomologist, and 
that night, when Mrs. Nucleus met her 
husband at the station her spirits rose 
just to see his face. Greetings were 
omitted. 


“They aren’t?” she cried. 
“Well, yes and no,” answered the man, 


“But,” he went 
immediately re- 


and her spirits drooped. 
on hopefully, and she 
bounded. 

“And shan’t we have to move out? And 
is all our work going to count after all? 
And can we stay to-night? And may the 
baby come to-morrow? Why don’t you 
tell me?” 

“Nothing would suit me better—when 
I have a chance. I took the little beast 
to the Entomologist. He was out to 
lunch, but r 

“Oh,” groaned Mrs. Nucleus, “do just 
say yes or no!” 

And in the end she heard the great fact. 
They were swallow-bugs, second cousins 
to bedbugs, and two generations nearer 
being gentlemen. For instance, they 
thrive only where swallows are, and quick- 
ly die out when separated from the birds: 
they are sluggish, and there is little dan- 
ger of carrying them about in clothing. 
Acting upon advice of the Entomologist, 
Mr. Nucleus had brought acids with him 
to form a deadly gas, and very happily 
the two walked to the barn to stuff cracks 


and knot-holes, and then to mix the acids. 

And the gentleman who ought to have 
known did know. An early morning in- 
spection showed a satisfyingly large death 
rate, and incidentally spiders and flies 
were exterminated. The swallow-bugs did 
not all immediately disappear. For sev- 
eral weeks a few were to be found each 
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night, at first as many as eighteen and 
twenty, and gradually less and less. Be- 
fore going to bed, the Nucleuses, candles 
in hand, searched and destroyed as they 
found. And a strange rule of the game 
was that no more came during the night, 
Mrs. Nucleus having tested it again and 
again at odd hours. 

So with faith in the Entomologist, work 
was resumed, the baby and the incom- 
parable “girl,” who patiently followed the 


family from pillar to post, arrived, and the ° 


settling went forward with a zest. Very 
soon the barn had forever left its plain 
barn days behind to become “The Bar- 
nacle,” the name by which it is yet known. 

The cost of fitting up is hardly a cri- 
terion for the uninitiated. Mr. Nucleus 
has a variety of practical knowledge, and 
when it came to buying, he was often on 
the “inside track,” but since the whole 
outlay was less than twenty-five dollars, to 
double this sum would not be unreasonable 
if put over against the rent of a cottage 
for three or four months, and this is count- 
ing for but one summer. 

The bath tub was a home-made, zink- 
lined box, wide and long and deep. The 


zinc was cut and partly soldered at the 
shop in the city, so that fitting it into the 


box was not difficult. The basin-slab, out 
of date, the last of a lot, and slightly 
cracked, was a bargain, but with a big 
new howl it looked very “swell” for a 
barn-bathroom. Blue and white oilcloth 
made a pleasing wainscoting, and packing 
ease dresser, and the window was cur- 
tained in blue denim. 

For the kitchen, Mr. Nucleus was for- 
tunate to pick up an enamel sink that by 
mistake had been painted black at the 
factory. It was a good buy, for in one 
summer almost all the black wore off, and 
there remained a clean white sink for a 
fifth of the usual cost. Brown oilcloth 
was stretched behind the sink, and some 
of the rough pine boards planed and cov- 
ered with oilcloth made excellent drain- 
boards. Where these met the sink, a 
band of zink three or four inches wide 
was closely tacked with small brass nails, 
curving under the iron rim; and the back 
was treated in the same way to prevent the 
boards from getting wet and foul. At 
right angles from the sink, shelves were 
put up for the dishes, so that it is possi- 
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ble to dry them, and place them with one 
handling. 

At the other end of the room, table and 
stores were arranged handy to each other, 
and the stove is midway between sink and 
table. . 

The big living-room, left till last, was 
of course the most interesting part of the 
settling. One strip of sixty-inch burlap 
was used as a wainscot. With a foot-wide 
base-board, this made a six-foot finish, 
and above it the rough old unpainted red- 
wood boards were soft-toned and attrac- 
tive. On the long, unwindowed side of the 
room a well-designed rug, too worn for 
city use, was hung, reaching from floor to 
ceiling. To securely fasten burlap and 
rugs, laths were used, and these and the 
rough base-board and the doors, also made 
of rough pine, were all painted a live, 
deep green. Three spring cots, belonging 
to the camp outfit, and placed in a corner, 
served well as a couch. This was cov- 
ered with red-toned art-burlap, and the 
two windows were curtained in the same 
material. The floor-covering was matting, 
bought from a wholesale house at a low 
figure because the edges were ‘rat-eaten. 
A little twisting and turning brought all 
the damaged selveges underneath the 
larger pieces of furniture. But one roll 
was not sufficient; so it was eked out with 
out-of-date six-foot samples of matting, 
costing a mere song. These also served 
admirably for the stairs, and eighteen-inch 
samples, applied with many tacxs and 
much patience, made the upstairs floors 
clean and tidy if parti-colored. One of 
the long camp-tables was cut in two to 
make dining and library tables, and 
stained black. And dark green or black 
stain was used freely for rough chests and 
for furniture past the prime. 

Against the light tan of the burlap, a 
judicious arrangement of posters was very 
effective, and a few with reds and greens 
prevailing, toned in well with the dark 
boards above. Red Chinese lanterns were 
hung from the rafters, and when these 
were lighted, the modern note was lost, 
and the queer old place harked back to 
some medieval setting for a romance. 

Near at hand, two tents were pitched, 
and at length the Nucleuses rested from 
their labors, summoned their friends, and 
enjoyed the fruits. At the end of the sea- 
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son they snapped the locks, unused until 
now, and went townward again, and often 
during the winter ran over for a jolly 
Saturday night. With another summer, 
new contrivances and conveniences were 
added, but with another winter the face of 
things was changed. 

This was a wet, wet winter, and floods 
spread consternation wheréver rivers ran, 
and the Barnacle, on the tiniest water- 
way, was not exempt. It is supposed that 
the culvert through the railroad fill be- 
came clogged, but whatever the cause, the 
embankment that had withstood the 


The next day there was a lull in the 
storm. It was a lark for Mr. Nucleus 
to be off mid-week—in spite of the cause. 
For weeks the open-air lovers had been 
storm-bound, and the walk from the sta- 
tion was delightful, mud and all, until 
the poor old three-legged Barnacle was in 
sight, with the yawning chasm under it. 

The thieving amounted to little. Curi- 
osity had attracted the lawless few of the 
neighborhood, and when climbing around 
under the building, it had been an easy 
matter to pry up the old hatch, held down 
by matting only, and to enter. But the 
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storms of twenty vears went out with a 
rush, and the Barnacle, minus part of its 
basement, was standing on three legs. A 
water-course was gouged out clear down 
to the county road, the fences on both 
sides were broken down, and four-foot fire- 
wood, spring cots, a stove and boxes and 
cans from the Barnacle basement were 
swept across the road to the marsh on 
the other side. 

This occurred on Monday; Tuesday the 
Nucleuses got word, and Wednesday 
night, coming home late from a wedding, 
they found a telegram: “Come Barnacle 
at once things being stolen.” 


timely approach of the dairyman fright- 
ened away the marauders before much had 
been stolen. They were inexperienced 
thieves and not vicious, so that securely 
fastening down the hatch was a reason- 
able precaution against further invasion, 
and the Nucleuses, their scare _ over, 
planned all the way home about the moy- 
ing of the Barnacle. 

But a wet spring followed a wet winter, 
and when at last the ground was suitably 
dry, the only mover of the community was 
a vanishing quantity, so that the Nu- 
cleuses were anxious to begin the summer 
at the Barnacle before the building was 
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transplanted. At length the mover prom- 
ised to be ready for them on a certain date, 
and on schedule time the family, boy and 
dogs, bag and baggage, arrived only to 
find the Barnacle still hanging, and the 
men just taking the preliminary steps. 

But the Nucleuses were not to be turned 
back. For several days, the front win- 
dow was used for a door, and if some in- 
convenience was attached to house-keep- 
ing with the plumbing disconnected, the 
hills were green and flower-starred, each 
day was a sunny, still repetition of its 
fore-runner, and it was well to have es- 
caped the windy, dusty city. 

When finally the Barnacle was really 
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on the wing, even the front window was 
inaccessible, and boards had to be knocked 
off and a long plank set up to allow en- 
trance. 

Since the moving had to be, advantages 
foliowed. The building was trued-up, and 
a good new foundation made, so that it 
was now worth while to finish off the 
basement, add a big fine front porch, and 
a little kitchen porch and entrance, put 
in some new windows, and plant a gar- 
den. In fact, the Barnacle, by very easy 
stages, was turned into a bungalow, and 
the Nucleuses plan to spend a winter un- 
der the hospitable and comfortable shelter 
of its roof. 





THE BLIND MAN 


BY ALICE CALHOUN HAINES 


Consider the blind man, how he sits at feast, 
Sipping his wine, supping his viands rare, 

While little empty hands snatch unappeased, 
And unseen, hungry faces crowd more near. 


Consider the blind man, how he sports and leaps, 
The happy, hearty blind man at his play, 

While cheated childhood from its covert peeps, 
The weary worker turns the night to day. 


Consider the blind man, how he lolls at ease, 

His cushioned carriage spattering as they curse, 
The burdened laborer, bitter to appease, 

The hardened mother with her empty purse. 


Consider the blind man—how he counts his pelf, 

The glittering gold that, ringing, drowns the sigh 
Of the poor girl who sells her worthless self 

For wage of sorrow, the sick infant’s cry. 


. 


Consider the blind man, how he sleeps and dreams, 
Drugging his senses for sweet comfort’s sake, 


Content in self-made darkness. 
. . . §0on must the blind man wake! 


Yet it seems 











PANAMA MOSQUITOES 


POPULAR SCIENCE SERIES 





The study of the mosquitoes of Panama, of which this article is a brief account, 
is of great economic benefit in furnishing original information on the kinds and 
habits of the mosquitoes with which the Sanitary Commission of the Isthmus has to 
cope in its struggle against yellow fever, malaria and similar diseases of Central 
America. Mr. Busck was sent to Panama to take as complete a survey as possible 
of these insects, and his report shows the presence of ninety different species, or 
more than has ever been recorded from any one locality. They breed in all sorts of 
places from tin cans, and puddles in the old brush-covered French dredging machines 
to holes in trunks of trees. Some are harmful and some are not. In any case, a 


study of them is vital to the welfare not only of the people in the Canal zone, but to 


all who live in tropical climates. 











¥ N ORDER to determine 

the species and habits 

of the mosquitoes of 

Panama, and thereby 

to assist in the sani- 

tary war against them 

as disease carriers, 

Mr. August Busck, of 

the Department of Agriculture, was re- 

cently sent on a collecting and investigat- 

ing trip to the Canal Zone. The material 

brought back by him has been studied and 

identified, and a full report, showing 

ninety separate species known on the isth- 

mus is just published by the Smithsonian 

Institution in its series of ‘““Miscelianeous 
Collections.” 

Inasmuch as each species of mosquito, 
besides being physically different in some 
respects from every other, has habits of 
its own, the necessity of knowing accu- 
rately and completely just what sorts of 
mosquitoes have to be coped with, is ap- 
parent. Some kinds breed exclusively in 
artificial receptacles of water such as tin 
cans and open vessels; others only in hol- 
low places in trees, some in high vines that 
overgrow the trees, some limit their breed- 
ing to notches of bamboo stalks, and a 
number of varieties are satisfied only with 
crab holes in the ground. One of the spe- 
cies carries yellow fever, some spread ma- 
laria, and others are instrumental in carry- 
ing other diseases. On the other hand, 


a Jarge number of species are entirely 
harmless, and several do not bite human 
beings at all. 

Thus, aside from the pure contributions 
to knowledge resulting from the trip, this 
exploration has rendered possible more 
economic and efficient methods for exter- 
minating the disease carriers. 

Mr. Busck spent three months on the 
Isthmus during the breeding time, cov- 
ering the end of the dry season and the 
early part of the rainy season, and secured 
larvae of eighty-three species, of which 
thirty species were new to science. With 
seven additional species already known, 
this constitutes the largest number re- 
corded from any one locality on earth. 
Most of the material gathered has been 
deposited in the United States National 
Museum. 

Mosquitoes do not fly very far from the 
place where they are born. ‘They keep 
close to their food supply. ‘Those that 
affect the inhabitants of a town or camp 
normally do not come from a_ distance 
greater than two hundred yards. It is 
this fact that renders the sanitary work 
of the Canal Commission possible. 


Sanitary Methods. 
The land about every settlement is 


cleared by the removal of all brush, un- 
dergrowth and grass; only shade and fruit 
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trees are left, and these are thinned out to 
admit sunlight and free ventilation. When 
practicable, swamps and low lands are 
filled in with some of the immense supply 
of material taken from the great Culebra 
cut. Then the whole area is drained, so 
that the surface water will run off. Ditches 
and slow-flowing streams are kept clear of 
mosquitoes by drippings of oil or of copper 
sulphate. Swamps and pools are oiled at 
least once a week. Water barrels, buck- 
ets and pails must be screened or oiled, 
and all tin cans must be buried. Even the 
old, cast-off machines, brush-covered relics 
of French occupation, are drained of their 
puddles of water. If many insects infest 
a camp or town, it is fumigated. By carry- 
ing out these methods of general exter- 
mination exceptionally thorough results 
have already been obtained. 

Still greater efficiency may be secured, 
Mr. Busck believes, by turning to use ad- 
ditional scientific knowledge of the habits 
of special varieties of mosquitoes found 
on the Isthmus. The opportunities opened 
about the Canal for further , enhancing 
man’s knowledge of disease-preventing 
methods are peculiarly favorable, and a 
grasping of them makes for sanitary wel- 
fare not only in Panama, but in all the 
tropical countries of the earth. 


Yellow Fever and Malaria Mosquitoes. 


One important feat has already been ac- 
complished. ‘The yellow-fever mosquito, 
the only kind in America spreading this 
infection, scientifically called Stegomyia, 
is very scarce. It is possible to live for 
weeks on the canal without seeing a single 
specimen. This mosquito is a_ strictly 
domestic animal, never found away from 
man. It breeds only in artificial recep- 
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tacles, such as barrels, water-coolers, bot- 
tles, tin cans, etc., in and around human 
habitations. Knowing this, it is well 
within the power of the authorities to 
eliminate absolutely this dangerous insect 
and render a yellow fever epidemic im- 
possible on account of the total absence of 
the only agent which spreads it. 

The malaria carrying varieties, included 
under the general name of Anopheles, are 
also subject to strenuous attack. Usually 
the species of this group deposit larvae 
along the edges of slow-flowing streams 
and stagnant pools, but specimens were 
also secured from the bottom of an old 
boat, from an abandoned dump car, from. 
holes in trees, and in similar out-of-the 
way spots. It has not yet been determined 
whether all of these are instrumental in 
carrying malaria, and therefore they may 
furnish a fertile field for investigation. — 

Certain genera, technically called Me- 
garninus, Psorophora and Lutzia, were 
found, which, instead of spreading any 
diseasc hostile to man, wage war on their 
weaker cousins and at times even on their 
brothers and sisters. They are cannibals 
of their sort. Rather than exterminate 
mosquitoes of these habits, it might be 
well to cultivate them and to enlist them 
as allies of the sanitary authorities, were 
it not for the fact that some of them are 
exceptionally annoying biters of man- 
kind. 

Dr. Busck’s search was not limited 
strictly to the canal zone. He made sev- 
eral trips to adjoining places in order to 
cover the territory as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. The results of examination of the 
material brought back constitute the first 
contributions to knowledge of the mos- 
quitoes of Panama in any sense complete. 











OLD JIG IN A BIG STOPE IN THE MINES. 


AN OLD WORKING IN THE MINE. 


A LITTLE KNOWN CORNER OF 
CALIFORNIA 


BY 


JOHN A. REID 








California is to the writer as a mine, an inexhaustible store house from which is 


culled the wonders of the age, the history of other eras. 
great, the variety of its offering is so variable and various that its occasional turn- 
ing over 1s a constant development of the miraculous. 
as worthless in the old days are now producing. 
making Mother Earth pay tribute to his genius, and it is in the desert that man is 
writing the story of his dominance. Mr. Reid has told us an entrancing tale, and 
it is well worth reading.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Its mineral wealth is so 


Mines that were given up 
Man has invented new ways of 








ALIFORNIA is a land 
of wonders. And even 
those of widest infor- 
mation fail to appre- 
ciate it all. The ex- 
tremes of climate 
have caused a_ great 
diversity in the lives 

of people who inhabit the mountains and 
valleys, the rich, productive areas and the 
deserts, so that there is a never failing 
source of intense human interest in 
seaching out the many small corners of 
the State. Though one of the younger 
communities, California is rich in history 
and romance. The indelible print of the 
early Spanish explorers and settlers is al- 
most everywhere, lending a charm that 


time at once softens and _ strengthens. 
From the redolent pines and ¢cypresses of 
Monterey, languorous with the atmos- 
phere of the poetic race that has forever 
gone, to the barren desert wastes in the 
south, the traces of the Spaniard and 
Mexican are fixed in our names of towns 
and cities, lakes and rivers, mountains 
and valleys. Every place name, of what- 
ever origin, has its meaning and story, 
and each should be understood that we 
may realize the character of the social 
foundation upon which we live. Much of 
the early history we know; much is still 
to be learned. The obscure places that 
have played a part in the State’s growth 
are found mainly in the south. And of 
these, Inyo County, with its awful expanse 

















of sunburnt mountains and — sand-filled 
valleys, its history of lawlessness and 
hardship woven throughout with a thread 
of romance, is yet a region almost un- 
known to the outside world. Familiar to 
all are the highest and lowest spots of 
land within the United States. Mt. Whit- 
ney and Death Valley, which occur inside 
the geographical boundaries of the county, 
but the lives of the people, the stories of 
Indian outbreaks and the accounts of the 
struggles of the first miners, are alike 
well hidden away in this corner of the 
earth. It was in Owens lake that the last 
troubles with the red men in the far West 
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Like so much of California history, the 
story of Cerro Gordo is indissolubly con- 
nected with the Mexicans. A party of 
these early travelers started on a journey 
from Reese River, in southeastern Nevada, 
to San Jose, then a small village. In the 
Death Valley region they lost their way, 
and endured the tortures of hunger and 
thirst on the insatiate desert. Their wan- 
derings brought them eventually up the 
east slope of the high Inyo Range, whose 
crest was gained near the future site of 
Cerro Gordo. From this coign of vantage 
their questioning gaze was rewarded by a 
sight that caused their sufferings momen- 





OLD MEXICAN ADOBE FURNACES. 


were forever settled by rounding up the 
marauding savages and driving them into 
the alkaline water, there to perish miser- 
ably. In the sixties and seventies, lead- 
silver mining supported a _ considerable 
population, and many smelters were busy 
producing the white metals from the raw 
ores. At this time, Inyo flourished as a 
leading mining territory, a position in 
time to be regained. Of all the camps of 
by-gore days, the town of Cerro Gordo is 
perhaps the most interesting to us now. 
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tarily to be forgotten. The brown hills 
before them dropped steeply down to the 
west into the waters of Owens’ Lake, the 
long-sought “agua fria.” From the far- 
ther shore rose in a sheer wall of colossal 
grandeur the Sierra Nevada, whose pin- 
nacled crest met the blue heavens in a line 
of dazzling white. This first glorious 
view, with its vital significance to the 
wanderers, is commemorated for all time 
in the name given to the nearby peak— 
Buena Vista. The party hurried down 














VIEW WESTWARD FROM CERRO GORDO, OVER OWENS LAKE. MT. 


EXTREME RIGHT. 


the west slope, almost maddened by the 
abundance of precious water just without 
their grasp. Yet in spite of the haste, 
some rich lead-silver ore was found lying 
on the surface high up in the Inyo moun- 
tains. San Jose was reached without fur- 
ther trouble. The following year a party 
was organized to return to locate the min- 
ing ground. The rich ore was easily re- 
discovered, but the hostile Indians drove 
out the newcomers. A second expedition 
obtained a firmer foothold, and mining be- 
gan. The hill bearing the ore was named 


Cerro Gordo, literally “big hill,’ Gordo 
meaning big in the sense of rich or fat. 
More valuable deposits were found a short 
distance to the north, where, with the ad- 
vent of numbers of hardy miners, at the 
foot of Buena Vista peak, the town of 


Cerro Gordo was founded. At the height 
of its prosperity there were living here 
over three thousand frontier men and wo- 
men, who for the most part were well 
housed in comfortable wooden buildings. 
Many of the old cabins stand to-day, in 
mute testimony of times that, like the 
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pioneers, have faded away into the silence 
of yesterday. The history of the mining 
work is still found written legibly in the 
nearly deserted’ town. The early Mexi- 
cans, in their crude way, built small adobe 
furnaces, laying the flues on the hillsides 
in order that the rich flue dust could eas- 
ily be saved. Only the very richest ore 
was mined, and this was extracted in the 
typical manner by excavating small 
gopher-like passages wherever the miner- 
als were deposited. In time, the Anglo- 
Saxon arrived, with the usual result. 
Large, substantial furnaces of steel and 
stone were erected, and new life given to 
the community. Bullion to the value of 
several million dollars was shipped to the 
outside world. At that period of mining 
development there were a number of thriv- 
ing settlements nearby, whose existence 
was dependent upon the winning of min- 
eral wealth. Swansea, three miles to the 
north, and Darwin, twenty-five miles to 
the south, were the largest, each with a 
population of several thousand. Indian 
troubles were not uncommon, adding but 
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FROM BUENA VISTA PEAK, 
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zest to an already exciting life. The des- 
ert was forgotten in the wild scramble 
for the means to live later in “God’s 
country.” Individualism was as rampant 
then as to-day, though its habits were the 
more primitive ones of knife and gun. In 
the old neglected cemetery at Cerro Gordo 
the graves were filled with men who, it is 
asserted with grim humor, came to their 
death from “lead poisoning.” Life was 
played hard and fast in those days. The 
smelters at Cerro Gordo, at work night 
and day, poured out alternate streams of 
fiery metal and red-hot slag. Two large 
furnaces were in operation, and. the spirit 
of the times was responsible for many a 
race hetween the rival crews for size of 
output. This practice resulted in much 
loss, for at times whole charges were 
thrown away when in a resistant condi- 
tion, as time would have been lost in work- 
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Mahomet, who decided that since he could 
not make wages by bringing his low-grade 
ore to the surface and jigging it, he could 
obtain some value by taking his jigs un- 
derground to the ore. An old wooden jig 
yet remains in one of the big stopes, a 
silent mourner for the busy past. During 
this period the town of Keeler, famed for 
heat, dust and alkali, was built upon the 
east shore of Owens Lake, and the soda 
industry there established. Swansea came 
to an inglorious end in the Inyo earth- 
quake of 1872, and now is nothing more 
than a name. But once more there came 
a change. The streets of Cerro Gordo, 
deserted by all save a few decrepit “left 
overs,” resounded with the steps and 
voices of men of the present era of new 
knowledge and power. The waste of the 


past has become the treasure of to-day, 
and the wealth of old Mother Earth has 





CERRO GORDO AND BUENA VISTA PEAK, 


ing them properly. This loss was the gain 
of the future, however, for the old dumps 
held their treasure for the next genera- 
tion. 

But all this came to an end. The“rich 
ore bodies became worked out. The science 
of metallurgy was still unable to cope 
with the difficulties presented, and min- 
ing languished. An intermediate period 
of scavenger work followed. The sorting 
over old dumps, picking out the few rich 
spots of ore remaining in the mines, the 
search for bullion in the old slag piles, the 
erection of hand power jigs for concen- 
trating the precious minerals both on the 
surface and in the mines—all these ways 
and more of saving any materials of pos- 
sible value were consistently followed. It 
must have been a man of genius, a second 





NEW SMELTER AT KEELER. 


begun to pour forth anew. There is a flash 
of the old, free days of the pioneer West 
in the excitement of new-found mines in 
Nevada, but intrinsically the mining of 
to-day is a scientific business quite differ- 
ent from the irresponsible rush of the days 
of *49 and “70. At Cerro Gordo and 
Keeler new metallurgical works are in 
process of erection, soon to work ores from 
all the surrounding region. Darwin wears 
an air of regeneration, and a wee small 
hum of hew life can be heard on all sides. 
The tireless prospectors give an additional 
hitch to their trousers, and even their 
faithful friends, the burros, seem to have 
aequired a greater energy. One enterpris- 
ing citizen stored up, in view of every 
one, a large number of new stakes, for 
mining claims, in expectation of the sum- 





WHEN WESTMINSTER 


mer rush. New lumber for building is a 
thing to be talked of only in whispers, so 
that several ingenious inhabitants have 
improvised homes by excavating ‘chambers 
in the steep banks of desert wash near 
town. The sight of volumes of smoke ris- 
ing from the ground without sign of fire 
is rather disturbing to one’s sense of the 
fitness of things until search reveals the 
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fire and a comfortable heat-proof dwelling 
below ground. Perhaps the cliff dwellers 
were wiser than we. 

In other camps the new life is in full 
sway. and a new leaf of history is being 
written. And when the energy of the 
invaders of the desert’s terrors shall have 
borne fruit, Inyo will come to her own 
again. 





WHEN WESTMINSTER ABBEY IS 
FORGOT! 


BY LANNIE HAYNES 


MARTIN 


(The Dean of Westminster has refused to admit a tablet to Herbert Spencer on 


the ground that he is an atheist.) 


When all the mortar and the stone of England’s Abbey shall be blown 

As dust into some distant sea, whose boundaries are yet to be ; 

When e’en the Abbey is forgot, and all it held remembered not ; 

When England’s very name is heard in vague traditions—but a word— 

Like mythic eponyms that stand as symbols for some fabled land ; 

The name of Spencer shall be known in every continent and zone, 

As one who sought for God and Cause—deeming the stars but wind-blown straws—- 
To show from whence the life-breath came to fan the soul of man to flame. 


And call him then materialist ? 
And to him bar the Abbey gate? 


Or, harsher still, an atheist? 
As well might Greeks investigate 


If Plato sacrificed to Zeus, or prayed to Pan, of like excuse 

Before they let him rank among the great who from their soil have sprang. 
Can they his axioms refute who called his God the Absolute? 

And proved as clear as reason can, nor was, nor is, nor can be span 


From mind finite to infinite, 


Who took the world and all in it 


Reducing first to terms concrete, and then made abstract law complete 
Which reunited in one whole the mind, the matter, and the soul. 

Religion means a binding back of man to God, and did he lack 

Religion who has sought to find laws that Creator and His creatures bind. 





THE VISIT TO THE DEAD 


AN INDIAN LEGEND 





and keeping the good. 





The legendary lore of the Indian is always attractive to the reader, and the story 
of Hichta and Zutla is no exception. It is told in the narrative style that is the In- 
dian’s alone, and which in itself has charm. 
he has known enough to adapt himself to the white man’s ways, discarding the bad 
The achievements of the civilized Indian is an untouched 


mine for the writer of magazine literature, and the Overland Monthly would like to 
hear from writers who have something to say about the works of such men as 
Doctor Eastman or other Indians who have risen beyond their teachers. The legends 
will live despite the advance of the Indian, and they will always be a fund of -pleas- 
ure, but it is with the living Indian that the future of the Indian lies. 


The Indian is dying out except where 
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OLD brave had been 
married according to 
Indian custom to a 
beautiful girl, to 
whom he was faithful 
and who was good to 
him. He called to the 
spirits to spare her to 
him for eternity, saying: “She is too good 
and beautiful to die.” He declared that 
of all the women he possessed she was his 
favorite. This caused dissension and jeal- 
ousy among the rest of his “Indian 
Harem.” The spirits appeased the wo- 
men’s wrath, and punished Hichta by 
causing the death of the beautiful wife, 
Zutla. When Hichta returned one night 
from the hunt, he found his wife dead. 
His sorrow was keen, but he bore him- 
self life a “brave.” He had her buried, 
and next to the grave he dug a hole, where 
he stayed, watching, fasting and filling the 
air with incantations. After two days 
and nights of self-denial he was rewarded, 
for Zutla rose, brushed herself clean of 
the earth, and started on her journey to 
the Island of the Dead. Hichta, in his 
excitement tried to seize her, but she 
whisked past him, and hurried southeasi- 
wardly. He followed her, but was unable 
to overtake her. Occasionally he was able 
to lav his fingers on her flowing skirts, 
but was not able to hold her—yet he de- 


layed her journey, and at daybreak she 
rested. He stopped with her, but to his 
eye the phantom was invisible in the sun- 
light. 

At nightfall she started off again, he 
pursuing unceasingly with the same vain 
endeavor to embrace her and whisper into 
her ear his desire for her. This contin- 
ued three nights. At the close of the third 
night she took a trail that led to the west, 
and Hichta, observing closely, saw — the 
footprints of his relatives who had died 
and traveled the path to reach the Island 
of the Dead. On the fourth night, Zutla 
was slow of movement, and so the devoted 
husband overtook her, grasped her, folded 
his arms around her—to find himself em- 
bracing space. Aroused, she hurried on, 
but, turning around, much to her satisfac- 
tion saw on him the marks that privation 
and sacrifice bring. 

Relenting, she spoke to him: “What are 
you going to do? Why do you follow me? 
Do you not know the living may never 
enter the same places as the dead? My 
body lies where you have buried it. | 
am the ‘spirit, the soul, with which you 
talk unceasingly, and which you follow 
since five days. Do you think you can do 
more than others and bring me back?” He 
said: “Your questions are wise, and your 
judgment cool. I know you are going to 
a different place from any visited by the 
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living. But I shall try and come with 
vou, for my living soul is bound to yours, 
and this may influence the Great Chief.” 

They continued to talk until daybreak 
after the sixth night. Then Zutla disap- 
peared again, and Hichta rested in the 
place where he had seen her vanish. On 
the seventh evening of their journey they 
turned northward. Not a word was spoken, 
for they were approaching the Island of 
the Dead. It was reached by going down 
a steep ridge, then through a declivity 
under ground until the river was gained. 
At this place the current was swift, and 
no boats of the living could pass in safety. 
High trees grew along the bank. On them 
hirds of innumerable variety were perched, 
who took fright at the curious’ pair, lost 
‘ootho!d, and fell into the river, where 
they turned to fish and swam to the island, 
announcing to the Great Chief: “Some one 
has come.” Their excitement aroused the 
curiosity of the chief, who asked: “What 
does this flutter and noise mean? Is it 
not a daily occurrence, the arrival of the 
dead?” They answered: “Yes, but there 
are two waiting to be ferried across, and 
one of them smells of the living.” They 
were told to question the live soul, and 
soon returned, saying that the living one 
was the devoted husband of the dead 
Zutla, and insisting on accompanying her 
wheresoever she went. The chief com- 
manded that only the woman be conducted 
into his presence, so that he might ascer- 
tain the truth. 

In pomp and splendor was she brought 
to him. He asked her many pointed ques- 
tions in regard to her companion, and 
was finally satisfied that he was her law- 
ful husband. She then pleaded that 
Hichta be permitted to cross, and so allay 
his worry, and return to the land of the 
living, rejoicing with his other wives at 
the dance. So it came to pass that the 


living Hichta stood in the presence of the. 


great Chief, who told him: “This is a 
ad country. Why did you come? We 
lave only the soul of your beautiful Zutla 
—her bones are with her body, and I 
cannot give her back to you.” 

Hichta’s mute expressions pleaded his 
‘ause, and he was allowed to stay three 
lays, and see the dances and pastimes of 
the dead. On the third day he was asked: 
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“Do you want to speak with and embrace 
your wife once more? If so, you will be 
compelled to leave the island, and upon 
your return to your living wives, follow 
out instructions, which will be given you 
when you leave.” Hichta, overwhelmed at 
the prospect of being with his beloved 
Zutla, was willing to leave after a night 
with his favorite woman. So after the 
dance, Zutla and he went on the island 
prairie, and talked and talked, holding 
one another very close. As the hours 
waned, Hichta was overcome by sleep. 
Zutla kissed him on his forehead and van- 
ished. When he awoke, he found he was 
lying next to a fallen oak. The chief was 
standing beside him, and noting his be- 
wilderment, said: “Get up. It. is late. 
You see we cannot make your wife as she 
was. She is worthless to you. Hasten 
back to your good country, and come back 
whenever you like. But go now, and do 


as I bid you. When you arrive, hide your- 
Then emerge and make 


self for six days. 
a dance.” 

Hichta hurried back, arriving in the 
dead of night, made a small house and hid 
therein. But losing track of time, he 
stayed only five days instead of six, and 
his relatives and friends knew he had come 
back. 

In the evening he started to make the 
dance. He danced all night, telling what 
he had seen. In the morning, when he 
stopped dancing, he went to the river to 
bathe. But the Great Chief knew he had 
disobeyed by isolating himself only five 
davs instead of six. So he sent a rattle- 
snake to bite Hichta, and then he 
died. 

And so he went back to the island, never 
to come back to the living. Through him 
the village inhabitants know how it is on 
the “Tsland of the Dead,” how it becomes 
full every two days,- and how the chief 
causes a shock to frighten the souls so that 
some turn to fish and some to ducks, and 
only a few come out of the water again as 
people. In this manner the island, al- 
though small, is always Jarge enough 
through the clever devices of the chief to 
permit new-comers. All stand in awe of 
the Great Chief, for he rules with just 
and tender sway over his people, who call 
him Kandjiji. 





JOAQUIN MILLER’S AFTER-DINNER 
| SPEECH 


BY MYRTLE E. AKIN 





landmarks. 





This speech is reported by one who heard it at the banquet recently given in honor 
of the Poet of the Sierras by the Pacific Short Story Club, of San Jose. To the 
fact that Mr. Miller was the guest of “official headquarters,” as it were, we may 
ascribe his having condescended to make an after-dinner speech of any sort. The re- 
port here given has been pronounced an excellent portraval of the incident, remark- 
able for having caught the unique personality of the poet, who is one of our literary 
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wy EARSAY warned us to 

w= expect no more than 

a bowing “thank-you” 

in response to our af- 

ter-dinner tributes. 

Even so. His mere 

presence at our board 

was honor enough. To 

be accepted as his host for an evening 

would be stronger meat for our upward 

trail than would hours of advice from 
a lesser author. 

He came—tall, lithe, picturesque. Santa 
Claus leaped into mind at once. There 
was the round, red cap and the round, 
ruddy face; the long yellow-white hair 
and the long yellow-white beard, and 
the iron gray streaks to tell that 
the snow of the years had not quite 
hidden the sfrength of the man. A long- 
tailed coat and riding boots furthered the 
illusion that the Patron Saint of young 
hopefuls had come among us. Perhaps he 
would prove kind to us after dinner, for 
we were indeed young hopefuls in the lit- 
erary world, and our blue stockings —like- 
wise our blue socks—wishfully, emptily 
waited. 

At last he, the guest of honor, stood to 
say his laconic say. He disappointed us 
most delightfully. Having uttered a few 
formalities, he started to tell of his first 
success as a poet. It was in a mining 
camp. He was cooking for himself and 


partners at the time. A swinging ringle- 
jingle was needed for a “blow-out.” Op- 
portunity had knocked at the door of the 
young cook, who “Knew Shakespeare and 
the Bible.” With much labor, the future 
poet ground out several yards of this pat- 
tern: 


“Samson he was a mighty man, 
Oh, a mighty man was he-e, 

But he lost his head and he lost his hair, 
Likewise his liber-te-e. 


Refrain. 
For a woman she can 
Do more with a man 
Than a king and his whole ar-me-ee!” 


This thrilling anthem must have 
cheered the miners, for it certainly ap- 
pealed to us who are no longer minors. In 
fact, by singing several stanzas of the sort, 
the great poet even worked himself up 
to a dramatic pause. He looked keenly 
into the.expectant faces about the tables. 
Solemnity slowly over-spread his own 
ruddy features. 

“To be serious,” began the famous one. 
“T suppose you wonder if I, too, follow 
rules in my authorship. I do. I, too, 
look to poets who have gone before me, 
and from their lines I learn how to make 
mine live.” 

Again a pause. What gem of literature 
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was quivering behind that curled mus- 
tache? He was about to speak. We leaned 
forward, the better to hear. And we heard: 


“Mary had a little lamb— 
It’s fleece was white as snow.” 


But in the next breath came this: 

“Notice the simple words. Just enough. 
The world does not ask for words. Why, 
China has some five hundred thousand of 
them, but no literature. Ideas count. Get 
an idea. Put it in simple words, like those 
I have just quoted. There are many les- 
sons in these simple lines.” 

He finished the nursery rhyme in a 
manner worthy the loftiest poem. He 
finished. He scanned our features like a 
school-master. Impatiently, he brushed a 
hand across his own eyes as if to tear the 
scales from ours. Suddenly, he shot a 
lean arm forth at his stupid class. 

“ ‘What made the lamb love Mary so?’” 
demanded the poet. “Why, ‘Mary loved 
the lamb, you know.’ That is the secret— 
Love. Love brings love. Love Nature; 
she will sing her sweetest symphonies for 
you to write. Love life; her secrets wil. 
be revealed to you. Love! Love until you 
see that everything is good—or is trying 
to be. Love, until vou forget the ugliness 
of the crawling caterpillar in dreaming of 
the wings to come.” 

Another pause. 
his cap, and looked far 
dreamily, he said: 

“T owe much of my success to Tom 
Reed’s teaching, years ago, in a little 
cabin. Why, that man used to talk genu- 
ine philosophy to us youngsters. I can 
hear him now, like this”’—— 

Joaquin Miller’s voice took on a high 
falsetto, as he repeated: 


The poet straightened 
away. Then, 


“A little old man comes riding by. 
Fie, old man, your horse will die! 


Says he, if he dies, I’ll tan his skin, 
And, if he lives, I’ll ride him again!” 


“That expresses to a dot the best atti- 
tude any one can have toward life, especi- 
ally a writer’s life. I have been living that 
bit of philosophy myself for many years. 
Some of my best work came from dead 
hopes. I tanned their skins! Many of 
my manuscripts came back, only to be sold 
at last for much more than they would 
have brought at the first shop. Learn 
that little memory gem. Live it. The 
best advice I have to give is just to keep on 
living—and loving—and writing—and, 
ahem !—and re-writing.” 

Just then, this unusual man assumed a 
confidential pose. Said he: 

“Say, sometimes I re-write about— 
hm! about”—with a comprehensive wave 
—“oh, time and time again. Many say it 
spoils a poem or a story. Cannot see it 
so. The charm does lie in simple words, 
but those words must be thoughtfully 
chosen and skillfully grouped.” 

The poet looked about as if to be seated. 
The toastmaster whispered to him. 

“What? That poem an example?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Miller, in real or feigned 
wonderment. “I call that just a chorus. 
Oh, well,” bowing graciously to the call, 
“T will say it.” 

The grand lines of “Columbus” rolled 
forth with that in them which is easier 
felt than named. The dramatic quality of 
Joaquin Miller swept us into its spell. The 
poem lived.. It knew us. It knew our 
plaints and fears and moans as we faced 
our trackless future. It saw us about to 
withdraw from the quest for that mystic 
isle, “Success.” Sharp and clear rang out 
the command: 


“Sail on! 
Sail on—and on—and on!” 














TO PREVENT NATIONAL 
WASTEFULNESS 


BY RAOUL DE MONTREALE 
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The startling facts recently detailed at the White House conference with the Gov- 
ernors of the States concerning the tremendous waste in the use of the natural re- 
sources of the country and the dire predictions of their early exhaustion have not 
only been realized for a number of years by the Government experts, but a system- 
atic effort has been going on to stop these drains on the future prosperity of the 








Gealeisieal: Serves om 
been an important 
factor in this move- 
ment for many years, 
and, while its work 
has been to a certain 
extent altruistic in 
that the immense benefits will come to the 
generations of the future, it has already 
saved millions of dollars worth of re- 
sources for the people of to-day. The Sur- 
vey’s geologic and topographic work have 


resultéd in an inventory of the natural 
resources, a stock-taking such as a pru- 


dent manufacturer takes once a year. This 
has disclosed the waste that has been go- 
ing on, and lead directly to the conference 
of the Governors. The study and classifi- 
cation of the coal deposits of the United 
States, and especially those on the public 
domain have established the value of these 
coals and have prevented the thoughtless 
disposal of the 50,000,000 acres of Gov- 
ernment coal lands. The value of the 
mineral deposits on Government land have 
been approximated to such an extent that 
it will now be impossible to dispose of 
them without getting a fair return. 
While there have been many immediate 
benefits from the topographic work and a 
study of the water resources of the coun- 
try, their value to the people will be many 
fold greater in the near future. Without 
an accurate topographic survey of the land 
and water, the contemplated improvement 
of the waterways, the drainage of swamps 
and the great irrigation projects would be 
impossible. The work already done along 
these iines will push these big improve- 
ments forward several years, and result in 
the saving of much money. 
In its endeavors to check 


the great 


~ lignites 


waste of the natural resources, the Survey 
a few years ago extended its field by tak- 
ing up the subject of the utilization of the 
fuels of the country, and so fruitful have 
been these investigations that there is 
every promise of a saving of millions of 
dollars within a short period. These in- 
vestigations appeal directly to the manu- 
facturer, the business man and the con- 
sumer, for they show him how to realize 
immediate economies he never dreamed of 
before. 

Authorized to test the fuels owned 
or for the use of the Government itself, 
the Survey has made a number of dis- 
coveries of the greatest importance to the 
entire people. At the Government’s fuel 
testing plant, it has been shown that the 
gas engine is capable of generating from 
two and a half to three times as much 
power, using a given amount of coal, as 
can be obtained from a steam engine. This 
means, it is declared that a 600 horse- 
poe 6 gas engine will save $5,000 a year 
in its coal bill over the same power steam 
engine, and that the saving on a 6,000 
horse-power gas engine ought to amouut 
to $72,000 a year. 

The gas engine has also opened the way 
for the use of millions of tons of low 
grade fuel, much of which has hereto- 
fore been thrown away as useless. The 
tests have shown that coals, practically 
valueless under steam boilers, because of 
their high percentages of impurities, have 
generated sufficient power in the gas en- 
gine to render them of high commercia! 
value. Coals as high in ash as 45 per cen’ 
have been used successfully in the gas 
engine. 

In the West, where the supply of high- 
grade coal is inadequate, the low-grade 
(the poorest form of coal) © 
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North Dakota developed as much power 
when converted into producer gas as did 
the best West Virginia bituminous coals 
when used under the boiler of a steam en- 
gine. 

To the West, this discovery of the Gov- 
ernment scientists is of the utmost im- 
portance. It makes possible the introduc- 
tion of cheap power, and therefore the es- 
tablishment of an industrial empire of 
immense proportions. There are many 
million acres of lignites in the West, an 
almost inexhaustible supply of fuel that 
so far has been practically useless, the 
people being compelled to send a great 
distance for their coal and pay big freight 
charges on what they did use. 

In the average steam engine to-day, but 
five per cent of the coal energy is trans- 
formed into work. In the gas engine, this 
percentage of efficiency is twelve and a 
half per cent. The coal used in generat- 
ing power in the United States last year 
amounted to about 300,000,000 tons. With 
the universal use of the gas engine, it is 
estimated that at least 100,000,000 tons of 
this coal could be saved. 


In testing the efficiency of coals under 
the boiler of a steam engine, the Survey 
engineers suggest still another way to 


save the fuel. Recent experiments indi- 
cate that boilers ought to perform two or 
three times the work they do now. In 
New York City, a certain large corpora- 
tion has almost doubled the capacity of 
its power plant by placing furnaces in the 
rear of its boilers as well as the front. 
This was done at a saving of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, as it would have 
been necessary to purchase additional 
land held at a high figure to carry on the 
work. e 

The tests of different coals under the 
steam boiler at the Government plant have 
also showed the possibility of increasing 
the general efficiency of hand-fired boilers 
10 to 15 per cent over ordinary commer: 
cial results. 

The survey is also engaged in a general 
analysis of the coals of the ‘country. These 
analyses have resulted in the Government 
purchasing coal on definite specifications 
based upon its heating value. Under this 
system a better grade of coal and coal bet- 
‘er adapted to the types of furnaces in the 
frovernment buildings has been obtained 


without any increase in cost, which in it- 
self is a saving to the Government. These 
investigations, by suggesting changes in 
equipment and methods are also indicat- 
ing the practicability of the Government’s 
purchasing cheaper fuels such as bitum- 
inous coal and the smaller sizes of anthra- 
cite, instead of the more expensive sizes. 
With new boilers in the heating plant of 
the State, War and Navy building in 
Washington, $15,000 is now being saved 
each vear in the coal bill for this building 
alone. Many power plants are now buy- 
ing fuel on specifications, and have ob- 
tained increased efficiency as a result of 
the Government’s investigations. These 
tests of the coal will aid manufacturers, 
wherever situated, to save money in the 
purchase of coal, for they will enable them 
to learn where they can buy coal that is 
best suited to their purpose. 

The Government has found still another 
way of conserving the fuel resources in the 
briquetting of coal. The investigations 
show that in the near future the great 
quantities of waste coal seen about every 
mine and the low grade coal that is now 
being left in the mines will be utilized in 
the generating of power and for locomo- 
tiye power and domestic heating. Suc- 
cessful! tests of briquets were recently made 
on two railroads. The briquets, which 
were made from the slack of high-grade 
bituminous coal showed an economy of 20 
per cent over the same lump coal, not 
taking into consideration the cost of mak- 
ing the briquets. , 

At the Government fuel testing plant 
at Denver, Colo., investigations into the 
washing and coking of coal have been car- 
ried on for a year with much success. In 
the washery plant, it has been shown that 
coals were greatly improved by washing 
at the nominal cost of from three to ten 
cents a ton. In recent experiments, the 
experts have succeeded in making coke out 
of several coals that have been regarded 
as non-coking. Of thirty-seven samples 
tested from the Rocky Mountain region 
all but three produced good coke, though 
a number of these were considered non- 
coking coals. When the metallurgical in- 
terests of the West are noted, the import- 
ance of these investigations will be real- 
ized and possibly increase the extent of 
this industry. ' 





THE NEW DRY DOCK AT MARE 
ISLAND 


SOME FACTS 


WITH REGARD TO IT 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


MUCH criticised 

new dry-dock at Mare 

Island, California, as 

being constructed, is 

rather a remarkable 

feat in engineering. 

Under the present 

contractors, the work 

is so far in progress that its completion is 
practically assured within another twelve 
months. The first contract for the erec- 
tion of this dock was given in 1899, and 
abandoned by the contractor in May of 
1904. The difficulties of the construction 


will be readily understood when it is 


stated that it is a submerged site with a 
water depth of forty feet at low tide, af- 
ter the necessary dredging had been done. 
The tides run about eight feet here. Then 
the formation of soil underlying the site 
was of the most unstable kind, containing 
numerous pockets of a sandstone resem- 
bling quicksand, also sandy yellow clay, 
sandy blue clay, stiff yellow clay, and a 
conglomerate that is water-bearing and 
scours easily. The last contract was let in 
February of 1905, and the work, with its 
tremendous difficulties has been pursued 
ever since, novel expedients being used to 
overcome the peculiarly hazardous and 
seemingly impossible conditions. Every- 
thing is being done thoroughly, however, 
and wher completed, the work will be of 
the most permanent kind, making it pos- 
sible to dry dock the largest vessels of 
the navy at Mare Island. That the navy 
yard is well situated here, and the new 
dry dock not a waste of effort and money 
when a better site might be provided, is 
readily conceded by those best acquainted 
with the Jayout. Placed on the right bank 
of Napa Creek, a tidal estuary from San 
Pablo Bay, which is a part of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the navy yard is about twenty- 


five miles from the Golden Gate—thus 
affording convenience as well as safety in 
time of war, to say nothing of the isola- 
tion necessary for such a plant afforded by 
the island itself. The new dock is just 
down-stream from the one already exist- 
ing, running at an angle of about thirty 
degrees to the channel, and is very well 
chosen as to situation. The approximate 
dimensions will be 790 by 130 feet, with 
a depth over the sill of about 37 feet. 
Against this, the old dock is only 400 feet 
long and 122 in width, by which it will be 
seen how impossible it would be for it to 
accommodate a large vessel. This first 
dock was constructed under more favor- 
able conditions, having been built in an 
excavation on ground that rose a little 
above high water level. The new struc- 
ture is ]aid on a foundation of round piles 
numbering about 13,000. The site was 
dredged deep enough so that these piles 
could be cut off at levels that would let 
their heads well into the base of the con- 
crete. In some places, even 100 foot piles 
could not be driven to the point of refusal. 
It was principally due to this instability 
of bottom that the regular cofferdam, con- 
sisting of rows of piles, built by the origi- 
nal contractor, failed twice in his effort 
to unwater the site, causing him to give 
the project up in despair. 

The present contractors have overcome 
this difficulty by constructing a row of ver- 


_tical tight sheet piling entirely around the 


site, and only some nine feet outside the 
limits of the masonry, instead of being 
considerably removed as in the original 
attempt, and not making the circumfer- 
ence. The sides of this piling is braced 
apart by a crib of framed timbers contain- 
ing about 4,000,000 feet in timber. [It 
took twenty-one months after this coffer- 
dam was erected until the site was finally 
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unwatered and the leakages stopped. Dur- 
ing this time, 18,000 cubic yards of silt 
from the water about had been deposited 
on the heads of the piles that provided the 
foundation. Once to prevent damage from 
a 24-foot leakage, which occurred af- 
ter the water had been pumped out to the 
top of the pile heads, the whole thing had 
to be flooded again. And since this dan- 
ger of leakage and flooding must exist at 
all times during the construction, under 
the most favorable circumstances, the con- 
tractors are rushing the work with all pos- 
sible speed. It is estimated that it will 
take some eighty thousand cubic yards of 
concrete. 

When completed, this new dry dock 
will be a welcome though by no means suf- 
ficient addition to the facilities of the 
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Pacific Coast in handling large vessels. As 
for private docks, there is at present only 
one, situated at Hunter’s Point, San Fran- 
cisco Bay, capable of admitting a first- 
class battleship. With the Pacific fleet-— 
in far greater measure—a thing of the 
near future (for it is a first instinct to 
protect the most vulnerable point against 
which aggression could be arrayed, and a 
“big stick” the surest safeguard to peace 
so long as human nature and Governments 
remain what they are) it might be well, 
perhaps, that this lack of facilities on the 
Pacific Coast for taking care of a fleet of 
large war vessels should be looked into 
and remedied, instead of henpecking with- 
out reason, as in some cases has been done, 
work already under construction in a satis- 
factory manner. 


THE SCHOOL DAY QUESTIONS 


BY CHARLES J. WOODBURY 


wey HE EARLY desertion 
ie 6s of _ our public schools 
by our children, only 


a small fraction of 

whom tarry after the 

grammar grade has 

been finished, might 

suggest to those who 
are thoughtful two inquiries: Are our 
schools interesting? If they are not in- 
teresting, are they educating ? 

What is educating but leading out from 
the child that which is within; develop- 
ing him according to the plan of his be- 
ing—not another’s, but his? 

The way of the school with the lad 


shows slight knowledge of the fact that he 


has any individual plan. The potentiali- 


ties that differentiate him, which are the 


especial radii along which his mind must 
move if it is to move self-intelligently— 
are these in our schooling recognized and 
elicited? Nothing so near and essentia! 
is attempted. Only prominent traits, 
such as good and bad manners, adaptive- 
ness or stupidity, industry or indolence, 
promptness or procrastination are noted ; 


and the boy (I say “boy” because the 
boys, not the girls, are truant) finds him- 
self immersed in a system of urging and 
pulling, bandaging and dwarfing, based 
upon such superficial knowledge of him 
as that he is long or short, bright or dull, 
quick or dead; and so he is classified, 
graded and dumped with a multitude of 
others into the same conforming will, 
given stereotyped instruction, and we call 
it educating. 

The truth is, is it not, that educating 
is exactly the reverse; not trying to make 
its subjects uniform, but nature has pre- 
scribed differences? For the teacher, no 
matter how earnestly she (three-fourths 
of our elementary teachers are, and prop- 
erly are, female) desires it, there is no 
proximity to the heart of the pupil. The 
discerning and bringing out of internal 
personal aptness, the searching eye, the 
friendly hand are not experienced by our 
children in the schools. And it is be- 
cause of this reason that as soon as pos- 
sible they are abandoned. Making all 
allowance for the organized industries’ 
drafts of children for cheap labor and for 
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the withdrawal of them for the support 
of the home, it is mainly because of the 
disappointment, unrest and disgust of the 
youth himself, declared in_ persistent 
truancy or importunity finally resisted 
no longer by parents that he terminates 
school-life at the earliest possible moment. 

California has just dedicated at Mel- 
rose its foremost school-building. In ap- 
pointment, teaching-rooms, drawing- 
rooms, withdrawing rooms, library, thea- 
ter, etc., it is a model, not surpassed 
in the United States, except possibly in 
Rochester, New York. The only mis- 
take is that it is 4 High School. Such a 
school-home for boys and girls at the 
younger, perilous time when they are 
quitting school would, with small classes 
for the teachers, permitting individual ac- 
quaintance and a friendliness approach- 
ing companionship, keep the great mass 
of our best school material now hope- 
lessly lost. 

Is not the word of the hour for our 
earlier educating Self-Realization? Can 
we not do better for the American boy 
than the processing of three or four of 
his faculties, leaving the rest dormant? 
A healthy boy resents obliviousness of his 
instincts. He knows there is no true de- 
velopment for him in it. The deepest 
thing in every young lad is that he may 
grow symmetrically. His temperament 
may dictate choices, perhaps for the phys- 
ical over the mental, probably for either 
before the moral; but he looks with dis- 
may on the consignment of any of his 
capacities to utter neglect and will quickly 
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respond to their recognition. The ob- 
ject of learning is living. As Herbert 
Spenver reminds us, “To prepare for com- 
plete living is the function which edu- 
cation has to discharge.” And it.is an 
all-round development; physical, mental, 
moral’ in constant connection with the 
presence and pressure ot the human ele- 
ment, the personal realities. 

The love of a long life at school will 
manifest itself as soon as the mandarin 
method with its mechanics and monoton- 
ousness is abolished; and so soon as we 
inspire processes which lift from within 
instead of pull from without; when 
they take into account the entire Ameri- 
can boy, such unconsidered traits as: his 
unhealthy but (happily) transitory pas- 
sion for solitude; his irrepressible vital- 
ity; his rapid formation of what is so easy 
to get, so hard to get rid of—habit. Give 
him a chance, reach him with stimulative 
influences, and he will build into his own 
house-stuff much material that we have 
provided for him that is now mere lum- 
ber. . 

Have we given him a chance? Does 
not Shakespeare’s school-boy hold us by 
tradition? Have we not taken it for 
granted that educating is necessarily an 
unpleasant if not painful ordeal and, as a 
consequence, lent effort to make it so? 
The fact is opposite. Nothing is more 
natural. than drawing out of mind and 
body the powers latent in them which is 
education, of which it might as truthfully 
have been said, “All her ways are pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.” 


COLOR DISHARMONY 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


Alack! tho’ in the throes 

Of Sybil’s eyes of blue, 
A metaphor quite shows 

My prospects the same hue; 
And into gloom uniold 

It doth ‘my soul immerse ; 
Her tresses are of gold— 

So is my rival’s purse! 





THE GOOD ROADS CAMPAIGN 


BY P. N. BERINGER, EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY 





fect roads. 





In The August number of the Overland Monthly the Editor began the “good 
roads campaign” which is to be kept up until every county in California has per- 
It is the purpose of this magazine to so arouse sentiment that the 
people will insist that the money so generously subscribed in taxes be put to 
the use intended and not allowed to be deviated. 








¢T IS A subject for won- 
der that communities 
are apathetic when 
appealed to on the 
question of good 
roads, on a_ better- 
ment of the means of 
intercommunication. 

Why is it that all village and town au- 
thorities are so lax in the application of 
money to road building? 

Is it a good business policy to build 
good roads and does it pay? 

The state and county can do little for 
the individual who lives in our widely 
separated farming communities in re- 
turn for his taxes except to furnish him 
with good roads. Does the state or the 
county do this? It is not so, at least in 
California. Does the farmer, the in- 
dividual living in the agricultural sec- 
tions, demand ‘a proper return for his 
money? He does not. He is appar- 
ently indifferent as to whether’ the 
money is frittered away by grafting 
county commissioners on inadequate mud 
roads or stolen by contractors. 

Everywhere there is the same story of 
experimentation and sad results. There 
are rare exceptions to prove the rule, but 
the generality of results is so bad that it 
is shameful. As an example of woeful 
incapacity and extravagance in a county 
in the state where the building of roads 
should present no great or insurmount- 
able difficulties, let us present our readers 
with the language and figures of Mr. E. 
R. MeIntosh, writing in the Fresno 
|)emoerat : 

Can this good roads problem stand the 


test of business ‘principles? If not let 
us abandon it. In the last analysis it 
must respond affirmatively to this ques- 
tion: Do good roads pay? Are there any 
known communities which, possessing 
good, permanent roads, are willing to 
abandon them? I have never heard of a 
single instance of the kind. It is the uni- 
versal verdict that good roads pay in many 
different ways. 

Let us consider a few of them. First 
of all, good roads shorten distances by 
reducing the time required to travel over 
country roads. Taking one trip with an- 
other, as people travel, 50 per cent in 
time is saved in travel, which means that, 
on good roads, twenty miles are covered in 
the time of ten miles, over dirt roads. In 
other words, distances are shortened one- 
half by stone roads over dirt roads. 

We have seen that the power of draft 
horses has been multiplied by four, and 
in case of mud roads, before the macadam, 
it can safely be multiplied by five. 

These are tremendous results, but they 
do not tell half the story. Who can 
estimate the saving in horse flesh, ve- 
hicles, harness, shoeing, when smooth, 
hard roads are employed instead of dirt 
or “mud” roads, as we now have them? 
The saving in these matters alone will 
soon pay for the better roads. But afl 
of these things put together do not tell the 
story. Good roads are permanent fix- 
tures of the soil. They increase the 
value of every acre of land in proximity 
to them in a very marked degree and 
thus become a permanent asset of every 
land owner in the community. Even the 
acreage most remote from them, in the 
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county or district, is enhanced in value. 


The Cost of Mud Roads. 


If our dirt roads cost nothing directly 
they would yet prove expensive “luxur- 
ies ;” but, instead of being free to the tax- 
payers, they cost enormously, year after 
year for mere temporary maintenance, 
while, in the case of Fresno county, they 
are gradually getting worse instead of 
betier. 

What did we pay out on our roads dur- 
ing the last fiscal year? County Expert 
Hughes figures it this way, for the term 
of one year, beginning July 1, 1907, and 
ending June 30, 1908: It required 
$3366.02 to run the suryeyor’s part of 
looking after our highways; special road 
commissioners, viewers, etc., absorbed 
$5435; road district No. 1 gobbled up, in 
the year, $27,336.12; No. 2, $21,719.08; 
No. 3, $5459.85; No. 4 managed to use 
- $46,447.42 of the people’s hard-earned 
wealth, while No. 5 worried along with 
$31,385.13. Road oiling, sprinkling, and 
a few etceteras were figured out sepa- 
rately at $50,200.61, while the bridges, 
bridge supplies, etc., required $63,994.66. 
This foots up the neat little sum of $255,- 
443.41, all of which, except the bridge 
building fund, must be spent over and 
over again, because we have no permanent 
roads. How is that for. wasteful ex- 
travagance? Who can beat it? And, 
so it goes, month after month, year after 
year, decade aftere decade, generation af- 
ter generation. And this in one of the 
richest counties of the state, owing no 


man a dollar, and most admirably situ- , 


ated for the best results in good road 
building, with untold millions of material 
of the best ‘quality within its own con- 
fines. 

Cold, freezing winters, which prove so 
annoying to road officers, are eliminated 
from the equation in California. 

More About Object-Lesson Roads. 

We know of the preliminary arrange- 
ments for an “object-lesson” road near 
Fresno by an expert from the public roads 
office, department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 


The great diversity of the soils and sub- | 


soils in this county must be taken into 
careful experiment, in any comprehen- 
sive plan for stone or gravel roads. Then 
we must thoroughly test our supply of 
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granite. What may appear to be good 
material, so far as any observations the 
unskilled can make, may prove altogether 
worthless under a scientific test. 

What Director Page Says. 

Director Logan W. Page of the office 
of public roads, in his reprint from the 
Yearbook of last year, says: 

“Briefly stated, the purpose of object- 
lesson roads are, first; to introduce among 
local road builders correct methods of 
construction and maintenance; second, 
to demonstrate the advantages of a prop- 
erly built road in order to stimulate pub- 
lic sentiment for road improvement and 
arouse a spirit of progress; third, to af- 
ford a basis of estimating cost of addi- 
tional road construction, which may be 
subsequently carried on by the county or 
community; fourth, to demonstrate the 
availability and relative value of local 
materials as far as practicable, or, where 
no local material exists, to determine 
whether materials can be shipped in by 
rail so as to make the construction of 
hard roads feasible at moderate cost. 

“The most important effect of the ob- 
ject-lesson road is the consequent im- 
provement in methods of construction. 
The widespread ignorance of the elemen- 
tary principles of road construction has 
already been nientioned. It is fortun- 
ately true, however, that these principles 
are not intricate nor difficult to learn, and 
a small amount of instruction properly 
directed in each community will go far 
toward promoting a general improvement 
of the public roads. This instruction 
can not be given theoretically with entire 
success, for actual experience is essential 
to the acquirement of a working knowl- 
edge of the subject. Practical instruc- 
tion is easily understood and the knowl- 
edge is retained; furthermore, it is an 
unanswerable reply to incorrect theories 
often fixed in the minds of the altra- 
conservative element of a community. 

“Another advantage which frequently 
accrues to localities through this medium 
is the substitution of less costly methods 
of construction for those already in use. 
In 1905 the construction of a short sec- 
tion of sand-clay road, near Troy, Ala., 
established the wisdom of providing a 
system of sand-clay roads supplemented 
by macadam only on heavily . traveled 
thoroughfares. At the time of the con- 
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struction of the sand-clay road the 
county was almost on the point of issuing 
bonds for a large amount to construct 
macadam roads exclusively. The result 
has been the saving of a large sum of 
money, with no material curtailment of 
transportation facilities. 

“Nearly all innovations, whether labor- 
saving inventions, scientific discoveries, 


or economic achievements, have met at . 


their inception with determined and bit- 
ter opposition from the majority. It is 
the energetic, progressive minority to 
whom we must look for material as well 
as intellectual progress, and so it is in 
many communities with regard to road 
improvement, where the narrow conserva- 
tism of the majority may stand as an ob- 
stacle to the inauguration of any well- 
defined and comprehensive scheme look- 
ing toward the betterment of the roads. 
The cooperation of the local authorities 
in the construction of an _ object-lesson 
road is frequently accepted as a compro- 
mise measure and serves as a sort of test 
case to determine whether a progressive 
or a passive policy shall prevail in the 
community. The road thus serves as the 
entering wedge in the establishment of a 
system of improved highways and the 
consequent development and advance- 
ment of the material prosperity of the 
country. 

“While the cost of roads varies widely, 
owing to the variation of the factors en- 
tering into road construction, such as the 
amount of excavation, cost of material, 
depth and width of material, and wages 
of laborers, it is possible to approximate 
the cost of additional road building in a 
section of country where an object-lesson 
road has been built by applying the unit- 
cost data of the completed road to the 


known conditions. For instance, while 
it would not be safe to say that because 
an object-lesson road -was built at a cost 
of $4000 per mile the average cost of ad- 
ditional construction should be $4000, it 
would be practicable to arrive at the total 
approximate cost by comparing each 
unit of cost and allowing for differences 
known to exist. 

“In some cases satisfactory roads are 
being constructed at a great cost not justi- 
fied by existing conditions. The object- 
lesson road often serves as a check upon 
this kind of extravagance or dishonesty. 

“Tn some localities hard roads are being 
built of material brought in by rail, 
whereas a local material could be used 
to advantage at lower cost. In other 
cases no effort is made to build macadam 
roads because of the lack of a suitable ma- 
terial in the immediate locality. Ma- 
cadam roads have been built at moderate 
cost of material hauled by rail distances 
exceeding 100 miles. In still other cases 
inferior materials are used when good ma- 
terial may be had at the same cost. The 
object-lesson road, in conjunction with 
the testing laboratory, is designed to 
meet these conditions. 

“Until the fiscal year 1905, the office 
of public roads was unable to perfect a 
system whereby complete cost, data and 
record of construction could be obtained 
and placed in the hands of local road of- 
ficials. Under the present system. the 
file for each object-lesson road contains 
application, inspection report, profile and 
cross section, estimate, machinery report, 
laboratory tests, and photographs show- 
ing various stages of progress. Dupli- 
cates of these records are available for 
the use of the authorities having jurisdic- 
tion over the road improved.” 





The above is a compilation, and is referred to the reader for use in connection with 
articles preceding this and the issues following. The Overland Monthly is the ad- 
vocate of good roads, and it 1s proposed to keep up the campaign until there is no 
village so small but that its highways are perfect in every detail. 




















PORTLAND IN THE LONG AGO 


BY FRED 


<7 IT should be so I 
do not knpw, yet to 
me there is a certain 
tranquil pleasure in 
wandering unhurried- 
ly through the quiet 
city of the dead. As 
I walk leisurely 

through the tree-bordered and _ grass 
grown lanes I[ stop, here and _ there, 
to decipher the inscription on some 
weather-worn and moss-covered head 
stone, or to read the brief record, ‘‘Our 
Baby,” on some tiny mound where the 
grief-stricken mother, her heart bowed 
down with sorrow and her eyes dim with 
unshed tears left her little one years ago. 


Time has healed the wound you say. Ah! 


yes, time may heal the wound, but what 
of the scar? Does the mother ever for- 
get the little head that nestled against 
her breast? Does she ever forget the 
tiny arms that clung about her neck? Do 
her arms so empty since the little one is 
gone, ever forget the soft pressure of her 
baby, God’s gift of love. 

Perhaps it is because the absolute peace 
and restful calm appeal to me that I love 
to linger here where we must all come at 
last, here where our petty jealousies and 
vexations are forgotten. Where the 
pomp and pride and glory of man has 
sunk into the dust. Where there is no 
rank or caste, and the rich and the poor 
lie down to their last long sleep in the 
equality of death. 

Here, lying full length on some grass- 
grown bank, or sitting on the ground with 
my back against some ivy entwined oak 
[ like to spend the twilight hours of early 
summer. The busy hum of traffic is 
stilled here; forgotten are the market and 
the mart. The grass-grown streets of 
this silent city echo only to the muffled 
tread of the mourners, or to the full 
throated ecstasy of the meadow lark as 
with liquid melody he sings of life and 
love. 


LOCKLEY 


The fir trees and the cedars keep up a 
mysterious whispering, as though they 
were telling each other the secrets of 
those who sleep at their feet. 

Qn a recent summer day I had _ been 
wandering among some of the older 
graves in Lone Fir Cemetery at Portland, 
Oregon, reading the records of genera- 
tions that are past. I stopped at one of 
the graves and read, “D. H. Lownsdal 
born April 8ih, 1803, died May 4th, 
1862,” and my thoughts went back to 
the early days of Portland. Sitting down 
on a mound near at hand | 
waiched the clouds turn from crimson 
and gold to a nebulous and diaphanous 
pink, and then slowly fade to neutral 
tones of pearl and grey. Slowly the twi- 
light faded and still I lingered on in the 
purpling dusk. By my side was a plain 
weather-worn headstone. The rains of 
fifty winters had» rendered the inscription 
illegible. Here and there a dim letter 
or figure was to be seen, but all that could 
be made out with any certainty was the 
word “died” and the figures “54.” Was 
the name Mary or William? Was this 
some young man full of life and vigor 
who had been borne to this lowly grave 
in the long Or was it, perhaps, a 
wife, who had laid down her burden of 
care and toil and with her hands folded 
across her breast had laid down to her 
long rest? Was it.some little one who 
had left its parents desolate, and, leaving 
the fields of daisies and buttercups where 
its little feet loved to wander, had gone 
to walk in the fields of asphodel on the 
other side of the silent river? As my 
mind busied itself in speculation I was 
dimly conscious of the presence of a figure 
standing by me. I had heard no step on 
the gravel walk, so my visitor had evi- 
dently approached my resting place over 
the grassy sward between the graves. 

I looked up, nodded to the newcomer, 
and motioned him to a seat beside me. 
“You must have been sandled in silence,” 


grassy 


ago? 
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I said. “I didn’t hear you approach.” 
He took the seat beside me and said as 
he pointed to the encircling headstones, 
“I see you often come here. We seem 
to have similar tastes.” 

“Do you live near here?” I inquired, 
more for the sake of making conversation 
than because I was interested in where 
he lived. 

With a whimsical look he repeated. “Do 
I live near here? Well, I used to live 
near here.” 

“Where do you live now?” I queried. 
“QO, I stay here. I see you don’t—yet.” 

For some reason his words gave me a 
vague and indefinable feeling of uneasi- 
ness. I felt a chill as though I had 
walked out of the sunlight into some sub- 
terranean vault where the air was damp 
and chilly. 

“T don’t just catch your meaning. Are 
you an old timer here?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he an- 
swered: “I lived here when Portland was 
only a clearing of a few acres among the 
maple, oak and fir trees where travelers 
stopped to eat dinner in going to Oregon 
City from Vancouver. 

I peered through the gloom at him as 
I said incredulously, “Why, that’s im- 
possible. You don’t look over thirty-five 
or forty.” “It is true, nevertheless,” he 
answered, and notwithstanding the appar- 
ent impossibility of his claim, he spoke 
so sincerely and earnestly that in spite 
of my better judgment [ found myself 
believing him. 

“Just before you came I was trying to 
decipher the inscription on this grave, 
but all I could make out was that whoever 
is buried here died in 1854. If what you 
say is true you must have been here be- 
fore this grave was made. Perhaps you 
even know whose it is.” 

“It has been too dim to read for twenty 
years or more,” he said, and he sighed’ as 
he added, “How soon we are forgotten.” 
Leaning forward he pointed to the 
weather-worn stone and read the inscrip- 
tion with as much apparent ease as 
though it had been graven into the mar- 
ble yesterday. Pointing to a few perpen- 
dicular scratches half covered by grass 
and moss he read: “After life’s fitful 
‘ever he sleeps well.” He smiled grimly, 
and shaking his head he said, “How little 
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they know about it.” I looked at him 
in astonishment as I asked: “How could 
you read the inscription on that stone? 
You must have seen it years ago before 
it grew dim.” He looked at me curiously 
and thoughtfully for a moment, and re- 
sponded: “Yes, I did, more than fifty 
years ago.” 

“Was the young man a friend of 
yours?” I asked. 

“Sometimes I thought he was and 
again I thought—but let the grave keep 
its secrets.” In my pleasure at meeting 
one so familiar with Portland’s history 
I forgot my first feeling of distrust and 
aversion and began eagerly plying him 
with questions. 

“Not so fast,” he said. “Let me an- 
swer them one at a time. You want to 
know about the early days of Portland, 
you say. You seemed incredulous when 
I said I had seen Portland when it was 
a mere clearing in the trees, yet that is 
when I first saw it. By the side of the 
river there was a heavy growth of maple 
and cottonwood with oaks scattered here 
and there, while a little further back the 
fir trees formed a forest so dense that 
when you walked through them at mid- 
day it seemed as though you were in a 
subdued twilight, while their tops were 
so interlaced and ‘interwoven that only 
here and there could you catch a glimpse 
of the sky. In those days I lived at 
Oregon City. When Joseph Gale drove a 
herd of Spanish cattle up from California 
in 1843, there came with him as herder 
a jovial, happy-go-lucky fellow by ithe 
name of Bill Overton. Having similar 
tastes Bill and I saw a good deal of each 
other. If there ever was a fellow who 
liked to be on the go, it was Overton. He 
had come from Tennessee, but since leav- 
ing his home in the South he had been 
a rolling stone. At times working as a 
carpenter or shingle maker, and again 
working with cattle, or if nothing else 
turned up and his money was short, which 
was his usual condition, he would ship 
before the mast. One day in the late fall 
of forty-three Bill asked me if I didn’t 
want to go with him down the river a 
piece to see a place he had taken up. We 
put our guns in a canoe and paddled 
down the river. When we came to the 
clearing on the river bank Bill pointed to 
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it and said: ‘Well, what do you think of 
my place. It’s where people generally 
stop when coming and going from Van- 
couver to Oregon City, and some of these 
days it’s going to make a good trading 
point.’ We landed and Bill and I walked 
over the place. While we were looking 
around Bill jumped a dry doe which he 
had wounded. We followed its blood- 
spattered trail a mile or more before we 
came upon it at the foot of what they 
now call the heights. Bill jumped on a 
log to look around. The bark slipped 
and he took a fall that shook him up 
badly. So I volunteered to carry the 
deer down to. our canoe. By the time 
I had wormed my way through the heavy 
growth of timber with that deer on my 
back to the bank of the river I was 
covered with sweat, and I wouldn’t have 
traded my canoe for Bill’s claim. He 
urged me to go in partnership with him, 
he giving me one-half of the claim if I 
would pay the filing fees and help put up 
the cabin. I told him his claim was so 
far away from Vancouver or Oregon City 
it would never amount to much. A little 
later he made a dicker with Amos Love- 
joy of Oregon City on the same terms he 
offered me. Shortly after that he took 
a notion to go down to Texas and traded 
his half interest in the claim to F. W. 
Pettygrove for an outfit to travel with, 
flour, salt, coffee, sugar, blankets and 
other things worth altogether about forty 
or fifty dollars. Lovejoy was a man that 
everyone liked: he was well read, good- 
natured and sociable. Didn’t know what 
fear was, loved adventure, and was one 
of the best liked men in the valley. He 
came out with Dr. Elijah White, the Sub- 
Agent to the Indians. He had hardly 
gotten here when he heard that Dr. Whit- 
man was looking for some one to make 
the trip back to the States, so he offered 
to go back with him. They started in 
November, and went by the Santa Fe 
trail, traveling through all kinds of 
weather, mostly bad, and arrived at their 
destination the following February. I 
have often heard Lovejoy joking about 
the incidents of that trip, and how they 
were so near famished that they were 
mighty glad to eat dog when the Indians 
offered it to them. After reaching the 
settlements Lovejoy joined an emigrant 
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train that spring and came back to the 
Willamette Valley, settling at Oregon 
City. 

“Lovejoy and Pettygrove put up a log 
cabin on what is now the Southeast cor- 
ner of Washington and Front Streets, and 
a little later they surveyed the land and 
laid it off into blocks and lots. During 
the winter Pettygrove built a log store 
and nailed shakes on the outside walls, 
which caused it to be known all over this 
end of the valley as the ‘shingle store.’ 

“For the first few years the settlement 
about a shingle store had no name, be- 
ing usually referred to as ‘the little settle- 
ment down the river,’ or ‘the place fwelve 
miles below Oregon City.’ 

‘In 1848 Lovejoy and Pettygrove de- 
cided it ought to have a name. Lovejoy 
hailed from Massachusetts, so he wanted 
to call it Boston, but Pettygrove, whose 
home had been in Maine, thought Port- 
land the best name for their little village. 

“We'll leave it to a toss up,’ Petty- 
grove said. ‘I'll toss my lucky penny. 
Heads is Portland, tails, Boston.’ He 
flipped the penny and it lit heads up. 
‘Let’s make it the best two out of three,’ 
said Lovejoy. Again the penny whirled 
upward, but this:time it lit with the head 
down. ‘We’ve got one apiece,’ said Love- 
joy. “Toss it up again and watch the Bay 
State win out; however, we’ll abide by the 
result no matter how it falls.’ The spin- 
ning penny fell to the ground on its edge, 
rolled merrily along leaning neither 
toward Portland or Boston, slowed up, 
balanced uncertainly and fell with Port- 
land winner by a head. 

“Shortly afterwards Pettygrove bought 
Lovejoy’s half interest in the enterprise, 
but he didn’t retain it long. He sold out 
the fall of that same year, 1848, to Daniel 
H. Lownsdale, who had a tannery at the 
edge of the town, and took his pay in 
leather, getting $5,000.00 worth on 
tanned leather for the claim. Next year 
Stephen Coffin and W. W. Chapman 


.bought an interest from Lownsdale. By 


this time the little village had grown till 
nearly a hundred people lived near 
enough to trade there. For quite a while 
a school was talked of and finally a meet- 
ing was called and an association formed 
to build a school-house. School trustees 
were elected and a building was put up 
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on First Street. This was in 1849. It 
was used, not only for a school house, 
but as a public hall also, where court con- 
vened and secular and religious meetings 
were held. Portland’s growth got a 
pretty serious set-back this same year. 
Word came up from California that gold 
had been discovered there, and every man 
in Portland but three, Lownsdale, Warren 
and King, went to the California dig- 
gings. Most of us came back that winter, 
though, and things brightened up again. 
Next year Portland attained the dignity 
of a seaport and we felt mightily set up 
about it. Captain John Couch sent a 
brig, the Emma Preston, to China from 
Portland, and ships from the Sandwich 
Islands began coming here. Captain 
Couch, who had taken up a claim adjoin- 
ing Portland in 1845, added it to Port- 
land this same year, as Couch’s Addition. 
I remember what a laugh was raised when 
one of the fellows one night at the shingle 
store said that the day would come when 
Portland would have 10,000 population. 
We. looked around at the skidways 
through the timber, which were’ our 


streets, and at the little group of log 
cabins, and it certainly seemed like a 


mighty wild prediction. Tom Dyer was 
one of the men that thought Portland 
had the making of a city in it, so that 
fall he started a paper, the Weekly Ore- 
gonian. The first issue came out on De- 
cember 4th, 1850. A good many of the 
croakers who borrowed the paper from 
their more public spirited neighbors, used 
to shake their heads and worry about 
what a burden the new paper would be 
on the community, with two papers, the 
Spectator at Oregon City, and the West- 
ern Star at Milwaukee, already in Oregon 
Territory. 

“Milwaukee and Portland were bitter 
rivals then, each of them realizing that 
they were too near together to make two 
good cities, and that one or the other 
would outstrip its rival. While Portland 
had some good hustlers, Milwaukee had 
three who were a hard team to beat, Lot 
Whitcomb of Illinois, and Meek and 
Lluelling. A few weeks after we had 
gotten our paper started Milwaukee 
launched a steamboat, the Lot Whitcomb. 
Her owner had bought the old bark 
Lausanne in San Francisco, where she 
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was stranded by her crew going to the 
gold fields, and had brought her up to 
Oregon, and installed her machinery in 
his newly built boat, The Lot Whitcomb. 
She ran from Milwaukee to Astoria, 
charging fifteen dollars fare, and when 
she came down the river she wouldn’t 
even stop at Portland, but merely tooted 
derisively as she passed. We began to 
think that Milwaukee was going to be 
the city, especially since Meeker and 
Lluelling were doing so well with their 
nursery. But in spite of Milwaukee’s 
prosperity we held our own. Lots of 
good people were coming in. Good, sub- 
stantial young fellows from the states. 
One of the young men that came that 
year was W. S. Ladd, who had not been 
here very long before starting a store. 
I remember passing his place to see some 
maples and elms which he had brought 
out from his old home in New England 
and planted in his yard. A month “after 
the launching of the Lot Whitcomb we 
got even with Milwaukee by incorporat- 
ing our town. That was in January 
1851. We had two square miles in the 
city limits—two miles along the river by 
a mile back in the timber. That spring, 
in April I think it was, we held a city 
election. Joe Smith ran against Hugh 
O’Bryant, and Hugh won out and be- 
came our first mayor. That spring, too, 
the steamboat Columbia came to Port- 
land and began making monthly trips to 
San Francisco, carrying the mails and 
passengers. 

“In spite of hard work we used to have 
good times in those old days. We all 
worked ; even Father Wilbur chopped out 
the trees and cleared up the land to put 
up a church where the Taylor Street 
Church now stands. I can shut my eyes 
and see just how the little village looked 
when I moved here in 1847 from Oregon 
City. Here I will take these little twigs 
and show you how the town looked then. 
Here, where I put this pine cone, is the 
old shingle store, and next to the store 
on this side is Pettygrove’s house. Here 
is Whitaker’s one story frame building, 
and this is Job McNemee’s_ two-story 
house. This one is Tom ‘Tallantyre’s 
cabin. Here is John Waymire’s double 
log cabin, and just south of it is Dr. 
Wilcox’s log house. WHere’s where Ter- 
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williger’s blacksmith shop was, and not 
far from it was Doan’s cabin. I had some 
good friends in that little village. There 
was Ben Stark who came in on the ship 
Toulon, and for whom Stark Street was 
named, and George Geer, who also came 
in on the Toulon. Then there was 
Father Kelly, who used to hold services 
in the old cooper shop on alternate Sun- 
days with Rev. J. S. Smith, and Dr. Wil- 
cox who was our first school teacher, and 
who taught in a little frame building that 
Joe McNemee put up for him on the cor- 
ner of Front and Taylor Streets, and J. 
L. Morrison, a shrewd, good-natured 
Scotchman, who had a little place at the 
foot of what is now Morrison Street, 
where he sold lumber and flour; there was 
John Waymire, who ran an express and 
freight business between Portland and 
Oregon City, with his ox teams and boats. 
On rainy days when work was slack I 
used to sit in Terwilliger’s blacksmith 
shop and listen to Bill Johnson, an old 
British sea dog, describe the sea fights he 
had been in. He had a deep scar across 
his‘ forehead where he had been slashed 
with a cutlass while leading a boarding 
party. In 1853 Meek and Lluelling at 
Milwaukee shipped two hundred pounds 
of apples to San Francisco, and got five 
hundred dollars for them. _That looked 
pretty big, but next year they shipped 
forty bushels and received twenty-five- 
hundred dollars in gold for them. That 
was a feather in Milwaukee’s cap, and 
they crowed a good deal about their ex- 
port trade, but they didn’t crow long, for 
that same year, 1853, we had a brick 
building put up. It was built by W. S. 
Ladd, and that brick store among the log 
and frame buildings looked like a dia- 
mond among a heap of pebbles. With our 
candy pulls and spelling matches, our 
dances and house warmings, our house 
raisings and duck hunts, we used to have 
jolly times in those old days, and though 
our girls were dressed in calico and home- 
spun, they were just as loving, as lovable 
and lovely as the girls of today, who dress 
in silks and satins.” He sighed reminis- 
cently. 

“You haven’t mentioned your 
Do you mind telling me?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied, and told me. 

“But that’s the name of the man you 
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said was buried in this grave, and whose 
inscription you read on this dim old 
stone. Are you his son?” I asked. 

“No, I am not his son,” he answered 
calmly. “There was only one of that 
name, and I am that one. You remember 
that when you asked me where I lived, 
I said I was staying here.” 

“But if you’ve been dead for half a 
century, you couldn’t be here, you know,” 
I reasoned. “Of course you’re joking,” 
I said, hopefully. 

“T was buried here in this grave more 
than fifty years ago. Some of those who 
helped to bury me are here. If you doubt 
my word I will call them.” 

“Don’t!” I cried in terror, as I leaped 
to my feet, “I believe you.” 

I found myself standing alone, my 
forehead covered with cold sweat. About 
me, on all sides, the sculptured marble 
shone dimly in the mellow moonlight. 
The laurels, their dark leaves aquiver, 
stood with their naked, flesh-colored 
trunks like ghosts among the graves, 
while the firs kept up a ceaseless murmur 
in mysterious monotone as they swayed 
and nodded before the evening sea breeze. 

I looked about in astonishment. A mo- 
ment before it had been light and I had 
been talking with a stranger. Now it 
was night, and I was all alone, except 
for these silent ones on all sides wrapped 
in their last long sleep.- I shivered, 
though the air was mild and warm. “It 
was only a dream,” I said to reassure my- 
self. “Any other explanation is impos- 
sible and preposterous.” I looked down 
at the low mound where the stranger had 
sat beside me, and breathed a sigh of re- 
lief, for the grass was not in the least 
crushed. I looked where he had broken 
the fir branch and stuck the little twigs 
in the ground, and started in astonish- 
ment for there was the freshly broken 
branch, there the pine cone which had 
represented the old shingle store, and 
there, too, stuck upright in the low mound 
were a dozen twigs which represented 
the log cabins of the little village of fifty 
years ago. I looked up from the repre- 
sentation of Portland in the long ago, 
and before me were the myriad twinkling 
lights of the city, while silhouetted 
against the sky line rose the irregular out- 
lines -of Portland’s massive business 
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blocks with here and there some heaven 
piercing spire rising above its lesser 
brethren. Above the city I could see a 
dark blur with ragged outline where Port- 
land heights rose to meet the lowlying 
clouds. 

Had I really talked with one of the old 
pioneers, or was it but a dream? 

Next day I hunted up one of the oldest 
pioneers, a survivor of the historic days 
when Oregon was a territory. I told 
him my story, and when I told him who 
my informant was, he started, looked at 
me increduously, and inquired minutely 
as to his appearance. I described him, 
and mentioned several little peculiarities 


“Sermons which have Won Souls,” by 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., is a vol- 
ume in which the author presents a num- 
ber of what he believes are representative 
sermons by himself. The introductory 
chapter on “The Pastor as a Personal 
Soul-Winner” contains an exposition of 
Dr. Banks’s enterprising business-like 
manner of personally following every op- 
portunity for directing a sinner into the 
paths of grace. 

Price, $1.40 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
€o., Publishers, New York and London. 


If Mrs. Lowenberg had lived when 


Goldsmith flourished she would have 
written something more like the “Vicar 
of Wakefield.” The age, not her lack of 
ability, prevents this book from rivaling 
Goldsmith. To begin with, Mrs. Lowen- 
berg is evidently a student of literature. 
Her quotations are happy and _ similes 
well chosen. She is a woman who. has 
relegated to the junk heap of the past all 
religious animosities and doctrinal dif- 
ferences. Grace is a lovely character and 
is evidently drawn from life. The de- 
votion of Feld’s wife to_a worthless hus- 
band is Jewish all over; a true picture 
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of his speech and carriage. He nodded 
and said: “Yes, that’s him to the life. I 
knew him well. -What he has told you 
is true. I came to Oregon in 1844, and 
though I used to live at Salem a good 
deal of the time, I knew most of the per- 
sons you have mentioned.” “You knew 
him ?” I asked eagerly. 

. “Yes, I knew the man you say you were 
talking to as I knew my own brother. I 
was at his wedding and I helped bury 
him. Certainly I knew him. That was a 
tragedy if there ever was one. His wife 
—but let the grave keep its secrets. Yes, 
I remember it all as though it were but 
yesterday.” 


of domestic love and conjugal affection 
pre-eminently Hebrew. Everard’s char- 
acter delineated the high type Jew and 
next to Grace is the best portraiture in 
the book. Perhaps there is a surplus of 
heroines, but every character is well “set 
up” and does credit to its creator. We 
hope the lady will feel encouraged to con- 
tinue her work for the whole book is an 
education in religious tolerance and shows 
the character of the author as vividly as 
she paints the characters of her heroes 
and heroines. 


“The Post-Girl” is really a remarkable 
book, which both for itself and for the 
kind of things for which it stands in the 
modern world we would rather  over- 
praise than treat with the stiffness that 
comes from fear of self-committal. “The 
Post-Girl” belongs to the class of -book 
which the author was the first to write 
three years ago, a class which is:in the 
direct line of our best English fiction, and 
of which we have not heard the last. The 
publication of this book marks the ap- 
pearance of a new and powerful novelist 
who should command our attention in no 
ordinary way. 








THE DEBT OF THE STRONG 














I speak to the Men of Iron; 
I preach the Debt of the Strong; 
Ye who have won e’er others begun 


List to a sermon song. 








Ye stand on a firmer footing; 
Ye stand on a Mount of Power; 
Look down on those around so close 


About Advantage Tower. 








Ah, shame on ye, Men of Iron! 
Ye bundle them off to jail; 
Your duty shirk for a grosser work ; 


Men die because ye fail! 








O, listen ye Men of Iron! 

The servant is ever great! 

Reach down a hand to the conquered band, 
Uplift before too late. 








And hearken, ye Men of Iron! 
Pay the Debt of the Strong; 
A cheering gift or an upward lift 


Will save a man from wrong! 











And at last, ye Men of Iron, 
Be your talents one or ten, 


Shall hear Him say in the judgment day, 








“Well done, ye Iron Men.” 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOGIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 

Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
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THE SOLOIST AUTOPIANO CONFERS UPON 


Everyone the Ability to Play the Piano 


People are buying the Autopiann in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. 


Because it can be played by every member of the family. 
Because it requires no long preliminary course of training in 
order to master it. 

Because it can be played by hand as well as by music rolls. 


Because it is now generally recognized as being the best and 
most reliable in Player Pianos. 





The genuine AUTOPIANO is sold only by Resident agents 
for the Autopiano 
wanted in every 


Eilers Music Company locality. For infor- 


: mation address 
975 MARKET STREET 1220 Fillmore Street WHOLESALE DEPT. 


EILERS MUSIC CO., 
Largest Piano and Talking Machine Concern in America 975 Market Street 
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ROAST LAMB a seg ee 


Meats, hot or cold, are very 
greatly improved in flavor 
by the addition of - 
Lea & Perrin’ Ga 
Sauce, It is the 
best relish for Soups, 
Oe 
Fish, Game and Salads. Brings Out the Real Flavor 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Imitated but never equalled. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y, 








HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Ave. and 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


Located in the heart of the resi- 
dential and club district of the 
Metropolis, offers an exclusive 
home life of unsurpassed elegance 
and refinement, in close touch 
with the social world. Absolute- 
ly fire-proof in every’ detail of 
construction. 





Special arrangements for perma- 
nent guests 
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The BULLETIN 
Senge. Bly Aeeagetientatente sabe 


of 90,000 copies reaching over 400,000 readers 
every issue. 








The Bulletin has a larger 
circulation than any daily 
newspaper on the Pacific 


Coast, and reaches to the 


greatest extent the classes 
who respond most readily 
to advertising arguments. 
It carries more inches of 
local display advertising 
every day than any other 
San Francisco newspaper. 
That is the real test of its 
pulling power for advertisers. 








Served by Carrier IN THE HOMES. 25 cents per month. 
By mail $3.00 per year. 
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International Approval 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND PRIZE MEDAL GOLD MEDAL 


ST. LOUIS JAMESTOWN 


HIGHEST AWARD ,GRANTED THE PRUDENTIAL AT EACH EXPOSITION. 


The Prudential 


Represents the Highest Standard of Efficiency 
in Office and Field Administration. 


The NEW Low Cost Policy | 


is the highest modern development of everything 
most desirable in Life Insurance. 








Annual Cost Whole Life Policy, Per $1,000 
Age 20 = $14.96 Age 40 = 26.09 
Age 25. = 16.77 Age 45 = 31.47 
Age 30 = 19.08 Age 50 = 38.83 
Age 35 = 22.10 Age 55 = 48.98 


Send Today for Spon Policy and Rate at YOUR Age. 
State Occupation. 











 STRENGTHOF *F 


pe7am |The Prudential | 
aE SES ats INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. Dept. 21 NEWARK N. J. 
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The Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1908: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A 


American Boy 
Automobile Magazine 
Bohemian 
Children’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Travel Magazine 
Harpers’ 

Madame 

National 

Pearson’s 

Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life 


Sunset 

Taylor-Trotwood 
Tomorrow Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-Day 


CLASS B Regular Price. 


American Magazine with Suburban Life. .$2.00 
Broadway Magazine 1.50 
Country Gentleman 

Etude 

Musician 

Review of Reviews 

Searchlight 

Technical World 


Make Up 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


Regular Price. CLASS C 


Regular Price 


Ainslie’s 

Appleton’s Booklovers’ 
Automobile (weekly) 
Burr McIntosh 
Current Literature 
Forum 

Independent 
Lippincott’s 
Metropolitan (two years) 
Outing 

Smart Set 


CLASS D. 


San Francisco News Letter 
Argonaut 

Harper’s Weekly 

Leslie’s Weekly 

Harpers’ Monthly 

Century 


Scribner’s 


Our Own Combination 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D. 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 














TheOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—778 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and the SGIENTIFIC INTERPRETATION of LIFE 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERGOMBE, Sociologist 
Instructor of Personal Philosophy based 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship on all 
Knowledge. 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al_ 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards syst izing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgment. 








No application will be idered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 


A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as : Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies AG Rash and Skin Dis- 
the Skin. ; eases and every 
No other —— ——_ a $ n 
® eauty, and de- 
Cosmetic fies detection. 
It has stood 
the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept 
counterfeit 
S similar name. 
The distin- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘“‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
dealers. 


applicant’s best thought on his favorite subject. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfiuous Hair. Price $1 by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 


I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
jng & Rational School of Life and Thought. For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


Overland Monthly - 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, © FOR 
Any two magazines in Class A. $4.95 


Overland Monthly : THE 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 

Any magazine in Class A and any magazine FOR 
in Class B. . $5.45 


Offers 
Special 
Sub’ 


Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, THE 
Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 
in Class C. FOR 
$5.95 


THE 
a 
FOR 
$6.45 


Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 


Any magazine in Class B and any magazine 
in Class C. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 

















* via Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 
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GILROY Hot Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


ACCESSIBILITY—The keynote to our suc- 
cess. Only 4 hours from San Francisco, includ- 
ing delightful stage ride over the best kept 
mountain road in California. Unsurpassed table, 
superb service, health-healing waters, telephone, 
post-office, ideal climate. , 

The waters contain sulphur, alum, iron, soda, 
magnesia, iodine and traces of arsenic, and are 
very efficacious in cures of rheumatism, neural- 
gia, rheumatic gout, kidney and liver diseases, 
lead and mercurial poisoning, and all bladder 
and urinary complaints. Hunting and _ trout 
fishing. Rates $12 to $17.50 a week; baths 

Trains leave Third and Townsend streets 
at 9 a. m. Direct stage connection. Send for 
booklet or see Peck-Judah, 789 Market Street. 


W. J. McDONALD, Proprietor. 











Vichy Springs 


Three miles from Ukiah, Mendocino County. 
Curative waters, Neuheim Baths, hunting, fishing; 
first-clags table. J. A. REDEMEYER, Prop. 


Agua Caliente Springs 


Send your family to the nearest Hot Sulphur 
Springs to San Francisco. First-class accommo- 
dations. Special’ rates to families. No staging. 
Four trains daily. Fare, round trip, $1.65. Tiburon 
ferry or Oakland; two hours’ ride. Caliente Water, 
bottled here, can be had at all first-class places. 

Address, THEODOR RICHARDS, Agua Caliente, 
Sonoma County, California. 








(LMHOT SPRINGS. 


The Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort in America 


Positive cure for rheumatism and stomach trou- 
ble. Natural mineral and steam baths. Hot min- 
eral plunge and tub baths. Table unsurpassed. 
Rates, $12 and $14 per week. THE ROADS HAVE 
BEEN PUT IN EXCELLENT SHAPE FOR STAG- 
ING AND AUTOMOBILES. Round-trip ticket $8 
For further par- 
ticulars, address R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, Sonoma 
Co., California. 


Klamath Hot Springs 


In the mountains of Northern California, is noted 
for its fine climate, fishing, hunting and mineral 
waters. Apply to Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., 
San Francisco, or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Siski- 
you County, Cal. 





SPRINGS 


Idealizing California Country Life. 


All roads to Aetna Springs now open to automo- 
biles. Special automobile service from St. Helena 
to springs. Just the place for the family. Reser- 
vations now being made. Rates and literature 
on application. AETNA SPRINGS CO., Aetna 
Springs, Napa Co., California. 


Mark West Warm Springs 


SONOMA COUNTY. 


Only 3% hours from San Francisco and but 7 
miles’ staging. Meet trains of N. W. Pacific at 
Fulton both morning and evening. Round-trip only 
$3.75. Now owned and conducted by J. F. Mul- 
grew, for the past 13 years at Skaggs Springs, who 
refers, with confidence, to any one of his guests of 
the past. Nine mineral springs; superb boating 
and swimming; famous wild grape vine arbors— 
one 60 by 170 feet, covering hotel veranda and 
driveway. ‘“‘The prettiest place in California’ is 
the verdict of thousands. Can now accommodate 
200. Fine table. My own dairy and garden. All 
amusements. Fine trout streams. Rates, $2 a day 
or $12 a week. Address J. F. MULGREW, Fulton, 








| Paraiso Hot Springs 


(Official Hotel—American Motor League.) 


Grandest and most accessible of all resorts. Only 
one-half hour ride in hotel auto over a beautiful 
road. Waters awarded first prize at St. Louis Ex- 
position. Wonderful natural hot baths and mineral 
waters. Expert masseurs, large new swimming 
tank and other improvements. New SUN BATH, 


the only one on the coast. 
H. H. McGOWAN, Prop. 





Napa Soda Springs 


NOW OPEN. 


California’s famous mountain Spa, only 50 miles 
from San Francisco. The nearest watering place 
and summer resort to the city. 1,000 feet elevation, 
overlooking for 25 miles the beautiful Napa Valley. 
Good hotel accommodations. New skating rink. 
Terms on application to JOHN JACOBS, Prop., 
Napa Soda Springs, Napa County, California. 


Soda Bay Springs Lake County, California 


Situated on the picturesque shore of Clear Lake. 
Season opened May ist. Finest of boating, bath- 
ing, hunting and fishing; unsurpassed accommoda- 
tions; new launch accommodating 40 people, built 
expressly for the use of guests and excursions. 
Terms: $2 per day; $12 per week; special rates to 
families. Take Tiburon Ferry, 7:40 a. m. thence by’ 
rail to Pieta, thence stage or automobile direct to 
2. Round trip, good for six months, $9. Fur- 

er information, address Managers, GEO. ROBIN- 
SON and AGNES BELLE RHOADS, Soda _ Bay 
Springs, Lake County, Cal., via Kelseyville P. 0O., 
or Peck-Judah Bureau, 789 Market St., S. F. 
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Highland Springs 


The Mecca for autoists. 13 miles of perfect roads. 
Auto stage from Pieta, 75 minutes. i 


150 rooms. Electric lights. 30 mineral springs. 
Wonderfully curative. 


Unsurpassed cuisine. 
Complete garage and automobile supplies. 
NEW MANAGEMENT. 
For reservations and further particulars address 


P. F. KOHNKE, Lessee and Manager. 
c. E. ZINKAND, Assistant Manager. 


Or, Peck Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market 
street, San Francisco. 





Anderson Springs, Lake County, California 


The greatest resort for health and pleasure; the 
only natural mineral steam baths in Lake County. 
Natural Hot Sulphur and Iron Baths. Board—$10 
to $14 per week. No extra charge for baths. How 
to reach the springs—Take Oakland Ferry at 7:30 
a. m., or steamer Monticello, and Napa Valley 
Electric R. R. to St. Helena, auto stage to springs, 
fare, $6.55; arrive 12.30 for lunch, or S. P. train to 
Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage to 
springs; fare $6.80; arrive at Anderson Springs at 
4p. m., distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from 
San Francisco. Address all communications to 
J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 





Original White Sulphur 


St. Helena, Napa County 


Select, quiet home; moderate prices; good table; 
furnished cottages; ideal spots for tents and camp- 
ing; 8:30 p. m. train; no change; electric road open. 
Secure rooms early. : 


MR. and MRS. J. SANDFORD. 


Hotel St. James 


OPPOSITE ST. JAMES PARK, SAN JOSE 
Recognized headquarters for automobile parties. 


ALBERT BETTENS, Prop. R. M. BETTENS, Mgr. 





7 _ Its Care, 
Diseases and 
| Treatment, 


By C. HENRI LEONARD, A. M., M. D. 
A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 
Cctavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00 postpaid. 
Bound in neat cloth, gilt side title, $1.50 postpaid. 


Png over 100 engravings, and gives self treatment for the diseases of the 
air, Beard and Scalp. 200 prescriptions in English given. 


If your hair is falling out it tells you how to stop it, 

If turning gray, how to prevent it. 

If growing slowly, how to hasten its growth. 

If it is all out, and hair bulbs are not dead, how to make it grow again. 
If growing in umsightly places, how to remove it. 


It tells you how to bleach it, or dye it black, brown. red or of a blonde 
color. Circulars free. Address 


The Illustrated Medical Journal Co. 


If3 BROADWAY, DETROIT,2MICHIGAN. 
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CATARRH CAN BE CURED 
Foul, yes, chronically foul Catarrh. 

This remedy is so scientifically compounded that 
it will remove the congested mucous immediately. It 
then attacks the chronically inflamed and ulcerated 
membrane and by building up new tissues entirely 
heals it in a short time, thus removing forever the 
most deteriorating disease of mankind. 

Iespecially appeal to sufferers whose condition 
has been chronic for years. It is the simplest and 
most effective mode of curing Catarrh. 


FOR FREE TREATMENT 


communicate with me at once. An absolutely Free 
Trial Treatment with full directions will be sent to 


any address. Edward L. Baldwin, Phar., 
Dept. B. 20 Market St., San Francisco, ‘Cal.’ 
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GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points 
of the compass, concerning the 


Biggest --- Brightest --- Best 


evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


BVERY BVENING THE TRIBUNE | SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on the Coast 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 











The Banker & Investor Magazine 








MONTHLY publication de- 
voted to the interests of general 
business and of most vital im- 
portance to bankers, brokers 
insurance men, real estate men, lawyers, 
railroad men and manufacturers of all 
specialties. This is a wide field practi- 
cally covered by this most interesting 
magazine. Write for sample copy. 





E. Lawrence McCarthy, Gen. Mgr., Drexel Building, Philadelphia 














MILLBRAE KENNELS, Millbrae, California 


Twenty minutes from ’Frisco, 
opposite S. P. Station and San 
Mateo Electric at Millbrae; 
backed by ten square miles of 
heather fields where the dogs 
are exercised twice daily. 

Supervised by G. S. Haliwell, 
who continues to breed and sell 
high class Boston Terriers and 
Bull Dogs. 


If you wish to BOARD, BUY or 
BREED a good dog, eall or write 


The Millbrae Kennel Co. 


Office—Room 210, Cochrane 
and Bull Bldg., 251 Kearny. cor. 
Bush. Phone Douglas 1937. 














SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 


Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
x cups pure coffee at a time; needs no 
y8% settler; saves twice its cost in two 
weeks. Agents write for terms; 

tn tatemnaeed san iene sample lic. Sells at every house, 


know about the wonderful Son DR. LYONS, 131 Day St., Pekin, ill. 
MARVEL WhirlingSpray 
W The new Vaginal Syringe, 


ee ee GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 


onaty. An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
Ask your druggist for : ‘ and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures. skin 


it. If he cannot supply. MUM re troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
pt Sh a lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 


for illustrated pook—sealed. It Wp / per box. F. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 
gives full particulars and direc- {4 7 — 

tions invaluable to ladies. Te 37 Great Jones St., New York City. 
MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d St., NEW YORK, 


Beautiful, Genuine 

Direct from the First Source 

Navajo Ruby Free 
We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 

direct from the first source and warranted genuine at 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth- 
Stones for every month in the year. ° 

Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 


Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory 1808 


ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE arket St. San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 

your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 
The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. 4 DL ’ 
Mesilla Park, N. M. Bauer's Tone-Improviag 


. Chemical Violin-Bridges 
yup" Freight. Forwarding Co (absolutely without wood) will wonderfully improve 
































Reduced Rates your violin. Many artists are using them already, 

on household goods to, and from all why not you? PRICE 50 cents. Send ia your order 

points on the Pacific Coast. 443 Marqustte with 50 cents in money or stamps today. Fine Violins, Bows, Strings, 

Building Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis, Sheet Music, etc., etc. Jast out FOR THE PIANO, ‘‘DEWDROPS,’’ a musical 
851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia gem on style of Lange's ‘Flower Song,’’ 30 cents. 


cane San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los The H. Bauer Music Co., 135 East 34th St., New York) # 


of All 
Kinds on 
S can have all the C R 
need by our plan Write for that 
——— illustrated and descriptive book. 
k store in your home.” It is 

















en Aa today. We guarantee quality and value. 
Our prices the lowest. Write for catalog. It is free. 
The largest mail order Book house in the world. 48 years in business. 


Dept 0.M.25 THE FRANKLIN-TURNER CO., 65-71 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil] fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English. periodical] literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 








The Best Fiction 
The Best Literary Criticism 


The Best Essays 
The Best Travel Articles 
The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 
smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 


four-dollar magazines. 
The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 


for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE LIVING AGE The only American Magazine exclusively 


” ‘ . devoted to the _ reprinting, without 
is Alone in its Field abridgment, of the ma anaes and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Specimen copy free. 

Terms: $6.00 a year. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway & 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) W. Y. CITY 


CEETEEE . 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 


All surface cars pass or transter to door. 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per day up 
Rooms, wilh private bath, —- hel 
Suites, wn private bath, i ll 
Europe cele also Combination breakfasts 


ELLENT SERVICE--FINE MUSIC 
inn, Psoprietor 











HOTEL GUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street. 


IDEAL LOCATION 
NEAR THEATRES, 
. SHOPS AND 

CENTRAL PARK 


New, 
Modern 
and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L” and Sulway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. all 
outside rooms. 

Special rates for 
summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 


Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 








r. ; a. 
The Mansions 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 























MOST REMARKABLE 
APARTMENT BUILDING 
IN AMERICA 


Equipped with Merrill’s Patent Furniture, 
making One and Two Room Apartments 
more comfortable and luxurious than a five 
or seven room fiat. Higher rents—always — 
full—tenants delighted—long waiting list. 

Our Patent Furniture Apartment Buildings 
increase real estate earnings from 650 %o 
to 100 -jo. Makes, residence section property 
more valuable than “down town” districts. 
This Property is Now Paying 


10° DIVIDENDS 10%c 
Distributed Monthly... 


An established, going business. In no sense 
speculative. Safer and better than any mort- 
gage. Object of selling shares is to raise 
funds for the immediate erection of similar 
buildings elsewhere. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
Very Interesting Contract, 


We want you to know all about us, our 


property, and our plan. Write To-day for 
copy of “The Mansions.” Mailed free. 


Whevill Corporation 














Monon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 





SN 


D 
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BACK EAST CHEAP 


Low round trip rate summer excursion tickets sold to Eastern 
points on these dates: 


August 24 and 25. 
Sept. 15, 16. 
Sept. 23, 24, 25 to Kansas City only. 


Here are some of the rates: 


Council Bluffs 


Kansas Cit.y 
Chicago 

St.. Louis 
New Orleans 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Tickets good for three months--some cases longer. Stopovers 
and choice of routes going and coming. 


See nearest agent for details. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Southern Pacific 


Daylight. all Rail Route 
to the 


— Yosemite National Park 


in connection via Merced with Yosemite 
Valley Railroad. Only ten hours rail ride. 
San Francisco to El Portal (the park line) 
where stop in new hotel or camp is made 
over night and 3 1-2 hours by stage 
thence to the 


Heart of Yosemite Valley 
Side Trip at Low Rates 


Yosemite to Wawona 
and the 


Wonderful Mariposa Big Trees 


Leave San Francisco daily 8:20 P. M. 
Ask agents for details 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE 
BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, L.L. B. 














A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal and business form, with 
tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous information 
valuable to every one. 


Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, em- 
ployer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 


A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a _ building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and 
in computing interest, wages or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS: 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to write 
deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts; contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills of 
sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 





LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Painting = mixing paints, parliamen- 
tar rocedure, governing the finding of 
building and loan associations, collection of me! jooperts. FR te mg etmeaines pe 


debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 


Acknowledgments, agency assignments, 


roperty, employer a loyee, 1 tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
oo et SOR SEE, Maen finding the contents of barrels, tanks, cis- 


and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, | terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
property, subscriptions, transportation, amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 


trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays — ad oe walt or cellar, the num- 
and legal holidays, and many other subjects. — g Baw = oe = — or roofing, 














A Swindling Note---Be On Your Guard---Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AND FORMS,” A BOOK WORTH $1, BY SENDING 30 CENTS WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 773 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Made for the Man Who Wants the Best 


SPLIT DORE 


1909 High Tension 





Magneto 


With this Magneto on your car 
you can forget all about ignition ap- 
paratus---so perfectly and so effici- 
ently does it. spark your engine. 
Generates its own current---requires 
no battery, and literally makes the 
motor run like velvet. 


If you want the best magneto, 
equip your car witha SPLITDORF. 


Write or call for our 1909 cata- 
logue which fully describes this type 
of magneto. 





Pacific Coast Branch 
320 Van Ness Ave. C. F. SPLITDORF ‘San Francisco 
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The “‘WATSON’S MAGAZINE” was taken away from its 
editor by an up-to-date re-organization scheme which froze Mr. 
Watson out. 

He at once established two periodicals, of which he is sole 
proprietor. These have now been running more than a year and are 
a success 








The ™ Watson’s 


Weekly "9 ¢ Jeffersonian 


Jeffersonian : “ig, Magazine 


Price: | : $1.50 Per Year 
$1.00 Per Year | Both Together $2 




















Thomas E. Watson. 


While these have the same purpose, they are wholly different 
in make-up. They make a specialty of explaining and advocating 
true Jeffersonian Principles, but they contain choice stories, serials, 
and general literature to interest every member of the family circle. 

At this time, when a Presidential Campaign is opening, and all 
citizens are keenly interested in governmental questions, no one 
should be without the Jeffersonian. 

Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 
Thomson, Ga. 

















GOODYEAR’S 


“GOLD SEAL” 


Rubber Goods--the best made. 


Rubber and Oiled Clothing, Mackintoshes, 
Boots and Shoes, Rubber and Cotton Fire 
Hose, Hose Reels and Racks, Fire Extin- 
guishers and Supplies, Belting, Packing and 
Valves, Dredging Sleeves and Concentrator 
Belts, Rubber Goods of Every Description. 
Write us for Prices and Catalogues. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


R. H. PEASE, President. 


587-589-591 Market Street 
San Francisco 


61-63-65-67 Fourth Street 
Portland, Oregon 





“How to Dress a Doll” is the title of 
a book devoted to doll dressmaking. It is 
in addition, a complete manual of plain 
sewing. The opening chapters, after giv- 
ing a multitude of useful hints in regard 
to sewing in general, tell the child how 
to thread her needle, how to hold her scis- 
sors, how to sit, how to cut out patterns, 
how to use the thimble, and a thousand 
little details which, though commonplace 
to the expert needlewoman, are Greek to 
the little beginner. 

After the reader has been told about 
her materials and how to use them, she 
is initiated into the mysteries of sew- 


ing itself. She is taught how to .make 
hems and tucks, which stitches to use for 
various purposes, and how to make them: 
how to make the various seams and how 
to finish them; how to scallop, feather- 
stitch, gather, make buttonholes and sew 
on buttons. 

This little work is a model of thorough- 
ness, simplicity and practicability; and 
the method it pursues has been followed 
with ihe greatest success in the author’s 
sewing classes. 

“How to Dress a Doll.” Henry Alte- 
mus Company, Philadelphia. Illuminated 
boards, 50 cents. 

















The SALAMMBO Perfumed Cigarette 
is Manufactured Specially from the 
Most Deliciously Blended Pure Turk- 


ish Tobacco, for the 


Salammbo Cigarette Co. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


By mail to any address. Order at once 


25c per package 
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«Many OVERLAND MONTHLY STARS have graduated 
from the West to constellations of larger magnitude but-the Overland 
«Monthly remains the fecund mother of geniuses! 


The STARS OF TODAY The STARS OF THE PAST 


IN THE Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
Charles Warren Stoddard 
OVERLAND MONTHLY Bret Harte 
Noah Brooks 
Edward Robeson Taylor : Jack London 
Edwin Markham, Henry George 
James Phelan Austin Lewis 
Mabel Porter Pitts Frank Norris 
Joseph R. Knowland David Starr Jordan 
Henry Waldorf Francis Will S. Green ae 
Arthur Dutton Poe ee ee Theodore H. Hittell 
Edwin Wildman . 
Andrew Carnegie Charles Howard Shinn 
Agnes Foster Buchanan Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman 
‘ . «| Mrs. Batterman Lindsay 
Charles Lorrimer Charles Frederick Holder 
John F. Greathead | ; Ella Wentworth Higginson 
Fred A. Hunt Horace Annesly Vachell 
Joanna Nicholls Kyle John Muir 
Edwin L. Sabin Irving Scott 
F. Marion Gallegher : John Bidwell 
Barnett Franklin Ina Coolbrith 
Jaaquin Gamer James F. J. Archibald 
Henry Meade Bland a - 
George Wharton James Will Irwin 
Rounsevelle Wildman 


M. Grier Kidder L. Maynard Dixon 


Helen Fitagerald Sanders Charmion Kittredge (Mrs. Jack London) 


maa 3 vel — Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 
s — . Mollie Elliott Sewall 


Millard F. Hudson , 

Poultney Bigelow 
George Amos Miller J. O’Hara Cosgrave 
Grace Hibbard Arthur McEwen 
Joseph Noel Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Lola Ridge Grace Hudson 

Sheldon Cheney : Robert Lee Dunn 

Pp. N. Beringer, and a host of others. Frank G. Carpenter, William E. Smythe. 


Wallace Irwin 





Read the Overland Monthly, and pass it along to your friends. It is the only California mag- 
azine that is not allied to some corporation, but is run on its merits as a literary and artistic 
magazine alone. It is the current history of the West in every way. It publishes live, healthy 
fiction, and it is trustworthy in its every utterance. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Send for sample copy, which will be mailed to you free. 








\. 








